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CHRISTINE’S REVENGE; 


OR, 


O’HARA’S WIFE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Lay th 
Tyrants fail’ shaeay oe” 

Exatng, trained by her countess mother to 
restrain and hide her feelings, struggled hard to 
repress her tears. She looked piteously at 
Christine from time to time. 

“He 


“Tt'is so strange,” she said, at last. 
knew—poor Roland—that you had come for me 
was to go with you to Cheltenham and 





—that 
yw ao and Me to Donnamore, and 
t he and I were to ed for a long, lon 
time.” Her lips q ane” ome 
“He has fretted about it, while I have not 
cared much, and now, when he knows that wwe 
must to-morrow, to stay away like thi 
“The tables are turned, as the always do, 
Lady Blaine, j in this strange world, if only we 
have the patience to wait for our chance and our 
time. . You have: been careless; he has been 
loving. Now it seems that again things are 
altered, You are quite in despair at his absence, 
while he has, perhaps—who knows ?—fallen 
madly in love with some damsel of his own 
rank, as he did with you at first sight? These 
poets are so fickle. The feel so intensely for 
re time, and then”—Christine snapped her 
fingers—* it is all up with them. I fear your 
col has chilled tis love, Lady Elaine.” __ 


(FATHER MOORE’S WARNING. ] 


And lam his wife,” the girl said, with a 
fire flash in her blue eyes which astonished 
Christine. 
please. No, Roland will always love me, and me 
alone, as long as he lives: I am sure of it.” 

But the suggestion of Christine stung her 
cruelly, in spite of her assumed calm. The 
ladies did not retire to their rooms till one 
o'clock. Elaine lay awake weeping and watch- 
ing till dawn. How was it she had never 
known that she loved her husband until now. 
Oh! if he never came back again, if he were 
dead! If indeed tired of her coldness and 
apathy, he had made up his mind to fling off 
the bonds which bound him to her! 

Suppose that he had had a peasant sweet- 
heart all the while, who had loved him truly, 
and that he had returned to her? 

* And how, oh! howI could love him if he 
would only—only return,” the girl bride said 
to herself, and in the solitude of the little neat 
inn chamber she wrung her hands and wept. 

Soon after dawn she arose and took her cold 
bath to refresh herself, then dressed and bound 
up the wealth of her golden hair. Lady Elaine 
had learnt of late to dispense with the services 
of a maid. 

She began all at once to wonder what money 
Roland possessed, and then for the first time it 
struck her as odd that Roland should have had 
money for all their expenses. Where did it 
come from? She knew how poor he was. She 
did not know that Christine had given O’Hara a 
cheque for fifty pounds, to be repaid with interest 
in two years. 

In two years Elaine would be in possession 
of her estate in Surrey, and that, as no settle- 





ments were made, would belong to Roland, but 
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Lady Elaine thought not of this. She stole to 
Christine’s room, awoke her with a touch, and 


* Don’t talk to me like that, if you | said: 


“Oh! mademoiselle, it is now daylight, tell 
me what you think has happened.” 

Christine sat up and stared blankly at 
Elaine. 

“* My good child, he will return, never fear. 
Ten ‘henna interests bind him to you, even if 
the golden link of love be missing. Cheer up, 
he has not deserted you for long; I will soon 
come down. We willhave a nice breakfast, and 
I think very likely indeed he will write to you, 
and by the first post you will have a letter.” 

It fell out as Christine surmised. About an 
hour after, as the ladies sat at their breakfast 
downstairs, the village letter carrier, a bent old 
woman, hobbled up to the window and held up 
a letter in her wrinkled hand. In an instant 
Christine threw up the window, seized the letter, 
and then threw it into Elaine’s lap. 

“It. is his handwriting,” Elaine said, turning 
deadly pale; “the hand in which he has 
written me so many sonnets. Ah,” and with a 
— sigh she opened it and began to 
read. 


Christine watched her; saw her lovely white 
lips grow blue and livid, while there came at 
once, as though brought there by the wand of 
some evil fairy, deep circles under the once calm 
blue eyes. The sweet face of Elaine looked 
haggard in its despair. 

“TI cannot understand,” she said, at last, 
slowly. ‘He here takes leave of we for ever. 
He says he will never look again upon my face 
on earth.” 

** Nonsense. 
Christine. 


A mere lover’s quarrel,” cried 
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‘Read it,” Elaine said, putting the letter | 

Christifie’s hands. “ Read it aloud,” and 

Christine read Rolattt’s ‘letter aloud. “It rat 
thus: 

“Lapyr ELAINE, 

“You are my wife in the sight of 
Heaven, for you stood before thé altar, and the 
priest joined our hands, but henceforth our 
ives are divided. Never will I look on your 
cold, proud face again as long as I live, wife 
of mine though you be. Iwas an idiot, Lady 
Elaine, ever to hope to win your love; but it had 
been wiser to have carried out my first scheme, 
to have first won my laurel wreath, and then 
to have cast it at your feet, even had it been 
stained with my heart’s blood.” You might have 
pitied me then, and have given mea place in 
your memory, even after I had been long 
dead. 

“Tt is too late now. Whenever I Gie your 
heart will rise in thankfulness that you are free 
of a galling chain. Lady Elaine, why did you 
listen to my mad pléadings?_ Why did you 
marry me without one spark of love in your 
heart for me? I heard you say értel words 
that Iwas not & gefitleman; that you longed 
to escape to your mother and yotr sister and 
your splendid home... 

“Lady Elaitié, go! Nothing now will tempt 
me to renew my vows, nor to seek to win that 
which does not exist—your love. Tady Elaine, 
you, of the @lisses, néver love. You win 
the love of ten'to trample on it, Your pastime 
is to erush Wounded ‘spirits; to bruise bleeding 
hearts. Lady Elsifie, go into the ‘World as 
though our wild wedding had never been. For- 
get it; let it be ignofed. You shall kiow when 
fam dead, but, oh, Iam déad to you and yours 
now, henceforth and for ever. 


“Roranp O'Hara. 


Christine threw down tie wild letter, and she 
smiled a bitter smile. 

“He is mad,” she said. ‘ This ‘peasant 
Roland thus to forego his Hehts; but it shall 
not be. You are his wife, Tady Einine, and you 
shall not cast him off.” ait 

**The Lord is my witness !” Hlaine answered, | 
clasping her hands and looking upwards, -with | 
white, tearless gaze. ‘“‘I never had such. a 
thought.” 

“But your ladyship has been cruel,” said | 
Christine, who was pale herself with wrath at | 
the idea that unless Roland came to claim his 
bride half her vengeance would be lost. 

“You have made the man mad,” she said, 
furiously. 


¢ 





. * * * o 


A fortnight—three weeks—a month —six 
weeks. It is April now; fine and sunny in the 
London Parks. ‘I'he fashionable season is grow- 
ing larger, gayer, more brilliant every day. Fine 
country folks arrive at their West-end man- 
sions, or at the grander hotels. The Opera 
season commences. 

Lady Julia Saville and the Hon. Captain 
Fitz-Stephens have at last followed the wife of 
the latter to Rome. 

Lady Donnamore’s time is fully oceupied in 
paying and receiving visits, in attending balls 
nd grand dinners, and ‘in giving the same in 
herown house. 

Mademoiselle Mattellereturned from Chelten- 
ham with her eldest pupil,and she spoke in rap- 
tures of the improvement which a few lessons 
from the great master staying at that watering- 
place for his health effected in the, Lady 
Elaine. 

It was quite true that Lady Elaine had spent 
a few weeks in Cheltenham, and with her 
governess, and had taken several singing lessons 
from the great man, but the countess believed 
that her daughter had spent the whole time at 
the fashionable watering-place. She had not 
the faintest clue to a suspicion even that Elaine 
had been anywhere ‘else fora day. She had 


neither friends nor acquaintances in Chelten- 
ham just then, which was the sole reason Chris- 
tine had had for urging the expediency of taking 
singing lessons from that especial master. 


she is made pee e for the etiipes WE ‘ 
mother. It % ‘dir grand Revohition, 





It is true Lady Donmamore treated Christine 


in many respects as a cur mightibe treated by an 


unfeeling waster. It is true that either from 
innate love of crushing rebellion, or froifi in- 
stinct, she, took a secret.pleasure in. mortifying 
amd himbling the ¢overtiess, yet’ with it all, 
Christine had immense influence over the coun- 
tess. : 

Everyone remarked how pale and thin Lady 
Elaine looked on her return from Chelten- 
ham. 

Christine said the air there was excessively 
relaxing, and that she herself felt anything but 
renovated by the change. She urged, in all 
meekness and humility, the wisdom ‘aid ex- 
pediency of proceeding at once to, Donnaitiore 
Castle with her two pupils, Fraulein Secher, 
anda suitable staff of servants. 

Lady Clarice was still languid, without appe- 
tite,and pale. The countess, with the weightof 
the fashionable world on her shoulders, with her 
husband, the earl, busy ‘évery night in the 
Upper House while an important measure for 
the Sister Isle was under discussioh—the coun- 
tess, we say, was Ohly too glad to get rid of 
both of her delicate children and theit gover- 
nesses. : 

All arrangements were tade, Hid on a certain 
fine spring morning the Whole + departed 
for the station in ome Of ‘fhe naniore car- 
rieges. Another followed With a mouittain of 


luggage. 6 : 
Through Park Laiie,"Wihd Mito the 'Héad By the 
Marble Arch, rollett the stately catriaige. Lady 
Elaine looked poe ee oe ing. 
Had the parting fiom hér parents 
her t00 deeply ? She Wore'a travelligg Gress of 
olive gtéen, and # #hadoWy Dlack wr 
holl6ws under her i tl 
She ‘was white and ¥ 
WOnthtne lola her wtedfantly, SAT Wedin 
ristine looked'@ : ' ding 
the wistful look in ‘the ble’ éyés, as a 
uestion, to which it Was Wsyet impi sto 
nd an answer. ; “Ss 
“ Poor thing,” id, to herself. “She 
has taken: n'6f life too ently. Welly 


which suffered 


ene young generotts: 
| and ardent noblesse, who were héiselves in- 


dignant at the wrongs of the past. Poor Elaine! 
But I will protect her from the fury of the 
fiend when it is ready to be poured out upon 
her.” 

Suddenly a light ‘at nee’ glad ‘atid tefrible 
shone in the blue eyes of Lady Elainég; a‘erimson 
blush flooded her pale face ; herlips parted, and’ 
uttered an inarticulate cry. 

Christine looked in the direction whete the 
eyes of Elaine were fixed. She saw, leaning 
against a lamp-post, with folded arms, Roland 
O'Hara. 

The young man was-pale; his eyes were 
sunken ; his dress was. careless and shabby. In 
his dark eyes was a haighty firmness; on his 
finely-curved, mouth ‘a: smile, bitteras that the 
condemned felon may give to the witness who 
has sworn away his life. His eyes rested with 
a certain defiance on-—his, wife, Ibady Elaine. 
There was in them no ‘softening—not one ap- 
pealing glance. No cry of the -hedrt found 
utterance on the lips, 

Lady Elaine would have risen and waved ‘him 
a welcome, but Christine saw the Lady Clarice 
looking with all ‘a young girl's ¢uriosity in Her’ 
eyes, and she laid her powerful hand on: her 
pupil’s shoulder, 

‘* Be ;tranguil,” she whisperéd, in French.’ 
«* Would you betray all before the time ?” i 

Then, seeing the eager look.’ pags out of! the 
blue eyes and give place to a pitiful expression 
akin to despair as Roland still looked ‘after the 
carriage with that ‘cold, ‘defiant, stare, she ‘re- 
sumed her ‘seat ‘arid began to talk imdifférently: 
of all sorts of things. 

Arrived at the station, the ‘usual ‘scene :‘of 


.| whithér, on 





proceeded to) Holyhead, themtravelled by 
mail steamer to Dublin. ady Hhine lay sick 
unto death, apparently, during the voyage. 
Frauleim Sécher and Lady Clarice were in 
Spirits “and 6n deck during the whole voyage. 
Christine sufféréd feaifally, ‘and retained 
below: . — mene 


On landing in Dublin the whole party pro- 
ceeded at once toa Iuxurious hotel. There they 
rested for a day and a night. 

All this while not one word had passed be- 
tween Christine and Lady Elaine touching that 
apparition of Roland in Oxford Street—lean, 
shabby, wild-eyed, defiant; but the memory 
haunted Lady Elaine like ghost which would 
not be laid at rest. 

She could not at all undetstand the strange 
revolution which had taken place in her heart 
towards Roland, her husband. “She loved him 
now~not as it was in her to love ‘ih the days to 
come—but still she loved him well. She longed 
to see him; to lay her hand in his; to whisper 
in his ear: 

* Roland, you mistake. Iam your wife m the 
sight of Heaven, and I will do my duty by you 
as long as We both shall live. When I am 
eighteen, I shall be rich enough to havea home 
of my own—my own estate in Surrey; then 

ou. must shate it with me, You ate my 

usband. Meanwhile cultivate yourself. more 
in the ‘Manners of our sphere; put off your 
remiitts of rusti¢ity,so that my fine ovdiniat- 
aneés shall not Have it in their power to snéer 
at yon, and mé@anwhile, dear Roland, I will 
wait. for you and be faithful—faithfulyes, 
nto death !” 


¥ + Epeered gave Lady Elaine no ‘hance. 


She written to him and directed her letter 


to its ‘address in’ d Street. Her letter had 
come back to ine; “whose address in 
Chéliténham she . With “Gone away” 


sh Outside, the Christine herself, wrote to 

laid #t his office fh Lincoln’s Inn, and her 

létter Was returned with “Address‘not known” 

fawied on the outside. 

that Roland Was @ohe Nobody knew 

he had been stafiding shabby and 

and wild in the street, looking like a 

 Whére was he ? ‘Would he never know 

that she Wished to be a true and faithful wife to 
him ? 

Every day she awoke with a sick longing at 
her heart to see him again, and be reconciled to 
him. As the time went on, this longing 
deepéned and /stréngthened into a | yéarhing 
which was agonising, which preyed upon her 
vitals, and sapped the strength of her sweet 
young life. 

Christine’s ‘revenge, as Yét, had profited her 
mothing. Roland O’Hara refused, so it seemed, 
to claim his wife in theteeth Of that exclusive 
‘and aristocratic world to which she belonged. 
And meanwhile-thesole‘sufferér tvas Elaine. A 
day and night passed in the hotel, and then the 
whole party procéeded by train to the town of 
Dungan. 

Thére the ¢atriage from the castle met them. 
They entered the avenue of Donnamore just. as 
the sun ‘Was ‘seftitig. In all ‘the island, called 
Emerald, there is not a lovelier scene than that 
glorious panorama around Donnamore. 

bmg _ a ay me 5 io Riess 
foliage, which now. in the first : May 
ishowed beautiful with verdure as ‘a dream: of 
Edén; behind these purple ,peaks ,yet loftier, 
‘which the setting sunlight caught and, ¢lerified 
land turned to. gold. Below lay the verdantival-, 
ley of the Morah, with the, river flashing like 
‘silyer between the wooded: slopes, while lordly 
mansions, ahcient farmstenis, and ottage 
homes made pictures in the landseape. 

“Who'would think it was not a prosperous 
‘country?” cried Fraulein Secher, whd was'@n 
‘enthusiast for seénery, pointing to the View. 

“The ‘people are so diseéntentéd, “manitia 


bustle and confusion ensued, and then the first-)| says,” observed Tiady Clarice. 


class, compartment was assigned ‘to tlre’ you 
ladies and their governesses, and ‘the’ gua 
touched his cap, and soon the train started. ©! 


Lady Blaine did itdt speak while ‘the’ carriage 
rolled alony"the'stately avenue, and then along: 


the carriage dfive over the park. Presen 
It was along journey. Donnamore isin the’) Donnamore canie in sight: A grand old | naa 


county of Wicklow, sothat the travelling party 





castle, ‘built about se ane ok the third Henry, 
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and given to one of his favourite barons as a re- 
ward for active service. 

For more than feur centuries Dontiamore had 
been in the possession of Elaine’s andestors. It 
was a huge and hoary pile — one of the 
boasts of the county. "Christine set her teeth 
hard when its towers and battlements came into 
sight. 

Ten years ago the heir to that great castie had 
knelt at her feet and implored her to promise to 
become ‘its mistress, and she, in'the pride of her 
youth and the strength of:her love, had fully 
believed that one day she (Christine) ‘would ‘be 
Countess of Donnamore, 

The vision of 'a woman, pale, ‘beautiful, 
polished as marble, cruel and pitiless and mock- 
ing as death, rose before ‘her, and then she 
looked on the sad, eager face of Elaine, and she 
sighed a sigh’of relief. mn 

“Tt awill come;”’ she muttéred; “thy ven- 
geance, full and ‘complete! ‘It shall flow a, 
wighty river elose to my lips, and I will drink?’ 

Then she laughed outright, and turned ‘to 
Elaine and tried to cheer her up. 

“Why so woebegone, sweet child?’ she 
asked, gaily. “We will have picnies among 
overselves, and gay doings here at the’ castle. 
Will we not, Fraulein ? And a little party for 
these girls—croquet and Jawn-tennis, and an 
afternoon tea on the lawn. We will ask all the 
young people. 'We know the young’ Earl of 
Levison is now at home at Courtraven Hall with 
his tutor, and ‘the governess and his sisters. 
Wherefore blush, Elaine?” For ‘Elaine had 
turned erimson. -H Levison; fouryears older 
than ‘herself, heir to the marquisate of Carri¢’ 
Flyn, was the individual chosen to be her future 
husband by the countess, her mother. 

Elaine had never been told this, but she knew 
it all the same. -Henry was tall and fair and 
elegant, with brilliant manners. He was’ fas- 
einating gnd ‘hollow-hearted, shallow-brained 
and very ‘good-tempered. 

He was to be a marquisand to enjoy a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, a splendid match eyen 
for Elaine. Until this moment she hardly ‘had 
realised: what a ‘desperate step she had taken in 
becoming O’Hara’s wife. 

“Here they are, then) at last?” said Chris- 
tine, alighting ‘gaily on the terrace steps which 
led to the entrance inthe west wing of the 
eastle. 

' Lady Blaine followed ther. 

“Come along, sweet child,” Ohristine ‘said, 
thrusting her.arm that.of.Elaine. 

Together they mounted the steps, and now 
they stood facing, wide, long windows, the win- 
dows of the grand drawing-room, which the 
countess had furnished anew last year in pale, 
rose satin damask and gilded frames ; a gorgeous 
Louis Quatorze room, ed with priceless 
esibinets:and treasures of Dresden, and pictures 
from the handsiofthe:grand old: masters. One 
great French window was open. 

There stood) close ‘to ita ‘bent, »white-haired 
old man.ina black coat. He bowed low. ‘The 
red sunlight fell on a thin, anxious, ‘kind old 


face. i 
«¢ Father Moore!” cried Christine. 


It was the priest.of the parish. .He‘held up|, 


 epladadatedact arizing 

¢ emoiselle, the: people are rising every-~ 
be nent It'isa pity you:came, and'so many—so! 
many have jomed.: They have marched already 
to Cree, ‘and !tosmorrow they: will arrive at 
Dungan, and among 'ithem—heading them—is a 
lad I know :nd dove. ‘Her: name ‘is ‘Roland 
O'Hara. If ‘they catch him» they. will hang hiny 
as surely as listand here» our/Creator’s blessed? 
sunshine.” .¥ f fe Segue I 

dbady Elaine: reeled, totteredand' fell sense- 
less\into theatms of |Christine.. 10) 

'\ CHAPTER KV. 
fore fear 

‘Parner Moor and Mademoiselle Mattelle, 
betiveén them, carried Lady Blaine ‘into the 
long: drawitg-rooniand laid »her ofull ‘length 
upon meouchs | us 


‘ 


Moore. .‘*, What a-brnte I was to give her such 
a fright. I. never-thought little Lady Elaine 
| Was. sO nervons.” 

Christine did not answer Father Moore. Too 
well she knew that Elaine was not at all nervous 
in the ordinary sense of the word; that six 
months, hgh she would have laughed to scorn 
the idea of being alarmed at an attack by the 
Fenians... She. had no belief that such people 
could do,harm to her, and; such,ag her. Her 
mother had taught her that a, like contingency 
was next to:impossible, 

No, Elaine was not afraid ofthe rehels; she 
was in deadly terror for the young, rash hus- 
band who had abandoned. her, and whose im- 
prisonment and felon’s death had been predicted 
by the priest. ' 

Christine held her smelling salts in a rich 
silver and crystal case (a gift of the long ago 
from Fitz-Stephens) to her pupil’s nostrils. 
‘Presently Lady Elaine opened wide her. blue 
eyes. . , 

_ © What is-it?” she asked, with a vacant, 
wondering stare. “Tell me what. Ah, know, 
they will bang him, and he is ——” : 

“Hush,” interrupted Christine, in soothing 
tones, ‘‘ You did not at all. understand, Cheer 
up. Haye no fear. Father Moore is here.” 

Father, Moore was at a loss to comprehend the 
agitation of peste Elaine. : 

“We must not speak of this at all before her,” 
he said, aside, to mademoiselle. ‘She is evi- 
\dently in weak health. I never saw a girl so 
sadly changed as her little ladyship.” 

« Ah, she and Lady Clarice will both be better 
‘in this pure .monntain..air. y aré very 
‘delicate, and now Lady Clarice must have a 
glass of wine. I will goandsee toit. Miie still, 
ina chéré; don’t excite yourself in the least. I 
will be back presently,and you, Father Moore, 
come with me.” Caristine. whispered these 

tter words. ~‘*Come, don’t remain. She will 
worry you and herself with questions.” 

Mademoiselle laid her hand on the priest’s 
shoulder, and gently forced him to leave the 
room with her. 

Left alone, Elaine looked round on the lone 
drawing-room with wistfuleyes. Sixteen! Not 
yet—she would not be sixteen years old until 
late autumn, and life was already for her a, deep 
and terrible tragedy. 

A wife! Yes, tied. for life toa man whom 
she just began to love when hé ‘had abandoned 
her. Would he ever come to her longing arms 
jagain P , 

“He would,” she murmured, “if hé knew 
that I loved him, and that this is all the 
‘cruellest mistake, but will he ever know? If 
he were here I should tell him. ‘I would im- 
‘plore him to leave his mad project—his wicked 
jcompanions. Oh, what my folly, my coldness 
has driven him to, and, in time, we might have 
been so happy together. Now, if they took 
‘him prisoner and hanged him I should go 
mad !” 

She shed no tears. The fear and the pain at 
her young heart were too mighty to iow of 
mere weeping. 

She looked at the grand long room in which 


idour ; the satin chairs and couches, with their 
heavy gold:frames, modelled from,the, gorgeous 
fashion of the last,century, the.exquisite cabinets 
of ivory andebony, loaded with the rarest arttrea- 
sures of Dresden, the paintings, in, fantastically 
‘carved and gilded frames, that hung .on either 
jside the panelled oak walls—all appealed)to her 
isenses in some mysterious way,andseemed to 
reproach her with her mad marriage, to mock 
iand taunt her and upbraid her and scoff at her 
peasant husband, “‘who-was"aleader of rebels, 
and soon would bea fugitive, hiding from that 
remorseless foe called Justice. 

‘The tight grew dimmer, and the| room ‘was 


| filled «with shadows, .grotesque and” fantastic.’ 
All atsonce Elaine ‘heard footsteps outside upon 


the balcony, 
‘began to beat terribly. She could ‘hardly breathe. 





ishe lay. It was splendid, with a sombre splen- | 9 


She‘knew not why iti was, but her heart’ 


Was ‘it fear? «(Not :that— at least not fear’ 
«| for herself. No; it was something else. Her soul | 





€ 


**How cold her hands are,” said Father! stirred wildly within her. She raised herself 


upon one elbow and peered out of the window. 

The young May moon of which the poet 
sang, was shining faint and pallid in the 
heaven. Elaine could’see the masses of dark 
fir woods which fringed the outskirts of the park 
resting against the primrose-coloured sky. 

All at once there came a shadow of a man. 
With difficnlty she repressed a shrick, for she 
knew that she was close to her husband. A cry 
would have alarmed the household, would have 
brought servants to pry and’ to search, and to 
raise an alarm. 

It was Roland O’Hara who stood now in the 
superb ‘room, where the countess would never 
have admitted anyone of less social standine 
than .a meek curate, a glib-tongued doctor, or a 
humble governess ; certainly not a peasant like 
O’ Hara, for im her eyes he would be a peasant as 
long as he lived. 

Roland crossed:the room stealthily on the 
points 'of! his feet, then stood close to an ebony 
and gold piano and folded his arms. What was 
he waiting’ for P ‘ 

Was it possible? Was Donnamore ‘to be at- 
tacked? Had Roland.come on asa scout ? Then 
she resolved to go to him, to fling her arms abont 
him, with wifely love to assure him that he had 
sadly misjudged her; to entreat him to leave 
those whom she would have called “ his wicked 
companions,’ but whom he considered as 
liberators and heroes. 

She strove with all her might to speak to him, 
but it seemed to her: that she was suddenly 
smitten with a terrible dumbness. 

She could not have cried out had she wished 
it. She strove'to leave the couch on.which she 
lay,.and it-was as if she was chained down by 
some invisible spirit, and then all at once 
Roland perceived her where she lay, and where 
the pale moonbeams fell on her face, as if it had 
been ‘the face of a sculptured saint in marble 
recumbent on a tombstone, such as one sees in 
the nave of some grand old cathedral. 

The rebel youth started when he saw his wife. 
He fancied she was sleeping, she lay so still and 
white on the massive couch, and the thought 
struck him that he would draw near and look 
upon her beauty while she slept. He drew near, 
jand ‘then he met her large, eager eyes, wide 
open, bright; beautiful. ; ' 

«Lady Elaine ?” 

With an éffort she found voice. 

Roland, call me wife !” 

““Ah, you would flatter me, lady, because 
you are afraid. ‘Do not fear. I ‘will never claim 
you as wife ‘before the ‘world. I would rather 
die?’ 

“ Youhate me then ?” 

“No,.my loye is frozen within me. It has 
not turned to hate.” 

““Have I deserved this?” 

She spoke unconsciously and against her will 
with the hauteur of ,her countess mother, Ske 
would have given the world to have flung her- 
self into his arms; to have implored him to 
shelter and shield her with his love, but she was 
frozen by, his sternness. 

“T.do not aceuse, you, Lady Elaine. I did 
ou,@ bitter wrong jn marrying you. I know 
that. Ifeel it quite .asmuch as you feel jt 
yourself, and it is. a wrong, alas, that, cannot be 
repaired until I free you by my death !’’ 

Hysteria, that \bane of womankind, had full 
sway now over the cold.and faint and trembling 
Elaine. The young creature was really very il; 
brain and .willand loveiand eager longing to do 
the : right, | all, alas, were conquered iby the 
demon, whoge »-vagaries: hafile science -and puzzle 
the most.able doctors. 

Lady Elaine could not’'tell ‘him ‘that she 
loved him 5 ‘that the greatest desire of her pure, 
true heart was to'do‘her duty to him -as his 
wife. “She could not ‘entreat him to live for her 
sake; toflee from ‘his lawless companions, and 
abandon mad schemes which placed his life in 

il.’ She'tried to show him some of the love’ 
Which was’ eating away her heart, and growing 
every day-with her woman’s growth, but she 
could not, a lump rose in her throat when she 
strove sto opeak.. ‘The’sternness of this young 
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rebel and peasant-born husband froze her— 
frightened her. 

He waited in the faint hope that at least the 
wife whom he had folded in his arms, and who 
had slept on his breast, would tell him that she 
did not desire his death, but, alas, Elaine never 
spoke. 

PRoland could not see the anguish of her face, 
for the room was now fast filling with shadows. 
Her silence maddened him by its apparent 
crvelty. He spoke now in tones deep and 
hoarse with passion. 

“If I chose to go to your haughty mother 
and claim you as my wife, she could have no 
power to forbid me, no not if I said she shall 
come with me and share my garret and my crust 
until she becomes the possessor of her Surrey 
estate in three years time. Nota seul could 
say me nay, for you are my wife to all intents 
and purposes; but I married you under the 
promise that you were to live your serene, selfish 
life of pomp and plenty, while I toiled or 
starved like a dog as the case might be. Those 
were the conditions, Elaine, under which you 
became my wife, were they not?” 

With a mighty effort she managed to articu- 
late the word : 

“Yes.” 

* Well, I found, when you had been my wife 
for one week, that you hated me.” 

He paused, in the faint hope that the lips of 
Elaine would murmur “No,” but though she 
would have given the world to cast herself into 
his arms and tell him that he was dearer to her 
than her life, she could neither speak nor stir. 

«You hate me,” he pursued, bitterly, “ be- 
cause | ama peasant’s son. You despise your- 
self for having allowed your clever French 
governess to persuade you into the match, for 
you became my wife to please her; not because 
you loved me. You look on yourself as a de- 
luded child, who was cheated into a marriage 
which will blight your woman’s life. Listen to 
me, Elaine. Never, never, never will I trouble 
you nor regard you henceforth as my wife. Not 
in my wildest dreams will I imagine the pos- 
sibility of winning what does not exist for any 
other than yourself—‘ your love.’ ” 

His tone grew bitter, seornful, terrible, 
although it was low, deep, and not audible, be- 
yond the dim grand room in which he stood. 

«I was an idiot, Lady Elaine, to dream that 
one of you pampered aristocrats eould love. 
Ha, ha, what a notion! What do you marry 
for, all and each of you? Increased wealth, the 
joining of lands, an added title, or political 
influence, so that you and yours may join the 
crew of tyrants in the Upper House, who make 
hated laws; crush down the human hopes of 
the people, and render their lives desolate. 
Listen, Elaine. I know not what demon entered 
into this fiery republican soul of mine, and 
made me swear to hold you in my arms and call 
you wife the first moment that I beheld your 
cold, cruel beauty. Should I love an aristocrat ? 

Pshaw! I hate and loath myself that ever I did. 
I was mad. Every man they say goes mad 
once in his life for a woman’s sake. My insanity 
came and went before I had reached full man- 
hood. Never think I will trouble you. Never 
think I will claim you or one acre of the lands 
your ancestorsrobbed from therightful owners in 
the sanguinary days of crime and murder; when 
those robber chieftains, whose descendants now 
bind the people under their accursed yoke, first 
came to make these islands their own and the 
people their slaves. I hate them root and branch, 
every one of these pampered noblemen and 
noblewomen. Adieu, Lady Elaine! If you hear 
of your peasant husband again it will be as one 
who is quite reckless of his life, anxious to 
sacrifice it to the noble and holy cause of the 
people. If I live and win laurels, as I may, I 
shall still never trouble you when you are of age. 
Perhaps your lady mother will get an Act of 
Parliament made to free you from a hated yoke.” 

With a laugh which sounded satanic in the 
ears of Lady Elaine the young man strode 
across the wide room and through the great 

French window out upon the terrace, and Elaine 

was left alone. 

It is marvellous how women adore the stern 





and the terriblein man. A reckless, implacable, 
uncompromising, self-asserting individual of the 
sex male is a hero in the eyes of nine girls out of 
ten. The few who like a mild and amiable and 
gentle being would be scorned for their taste 
by three parts of their young companions. 

Be it understood we do not speak of women 
who know the world and have seen many a 
brutal hero dwindle into a commonplace hum- 
drum person, with now and then a fiery temper, 
and frequently an irritable and exacting one. 
No, it is girls of Elaine’s age who bow down 
to fiery fierceness when it is joined to talent 
— eloquence, and who rank the fierce one as a 

emigod. 

Roland could not hit upon a better method 
of turning the already warm, wifely love of 
Lady Elaine into a fervid adoration than when 
he hurled the shafts of his hate and scorn at her 
class, and assured her that he did not ever in- 
tend “to trouble her.” Oh, the cruelty of it ! 
Oh, the madness of it! 

There awakened in the young wife’s soul 
the most yearning and piteous love that ever 
made the misery of a lonely life. His scorn, 
his lofty contempt of her class—all conspired to 
make Roland a hero in her eyes, and when she 
reflected that this hero was her own husband, 
whom she had driven from her, first by her 
childish coldness and now through the cruel 
physical weakness which prevented her from 
telling him that she loved him, she could have 
screamed aloud in her agony. 


(To be Continued.) 





TAKE THE CHILDREN OUT. 





Takx the children out, young mother, 
’Tis a little thing they ask, 

Though to you, so plied with duties, 
It may seem a weary task, 

Out-door jéys are so much brighter 
To the merry little band, 

Clinging on to mother’s garments, 
Taking hold of mother’s hand. 


Trust them not too much to hire- 
lings ; 


Though they may have passed the 
test, 


Tried by every careful parent— 
Mother-kisses are the best. 
Love can ne’er be bought for money, 
And the little ones well know 
Where to look for true affection, 
As through childhood’s paths they 
go. 


Take the children out, fair mother, 
Lead them into rosy walks ; 
Tell them of the birds and flowers, 
Dearly they love “ mother’s talks.” 
Boys and girls, we all remember 
Happ dave that memory brings, 
When Sear mother’s voice surprised 


us, 
“Children, go and get your things.” 


Take the children out, young mother, 
Never, never be ashamed 

Of the burden of your offspring— 
Much too often are you blamed. 

Richer than your richest raiment, 
Brighter than your diamonds rare, 

Are the precious little children 
God has given to your care. M. A. K. 





Tue Cost or War.—From the accession of 
William III. in 1688, down to 1763, this country 
was engaged in five wars, the aggregate cost 
of which was £214,000,000. The War of 
American Independence cost £97,000,000. The 
Napoleonic wars cost us £831,000,000. During 
the present century two thousand millions 
sterling have been paid—mainly by the indus- 
trial classes—for interest and other charges. 





NOTIOE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1879. 





Tx advent of the new year, and the infusion 
of new blood into our Editorial Department will 
be pregnant, we trust, with results alike benefi- 
cial to our readers and satisfactory to ourselves. 
Entering upon the new year resolute for the 
work, it will be our ambition to make the 
Lonpon Reaper equal, if not superior, to its 
contemporaries. Those who have passed from 
childhood to middle age as subscribers to the 
Lonpon. Reaper will well understand our rule 
—to have every number fresh, original, and at- 
tractive, which .can only be assured by the 
npecement of the best writers. 

here is no verdict so reliable as that of the 
people, who admit that the Lonpon Reaper is 
not merely distingui for its unequalled 
Tales and Sketches, but contains an entertaining 
and useful variety of Biography, Articles, 
Poetry, History, -Anecdotes, is, and 
General Information. 

For the current year the Lonpon Reaper 
will continue its successful career under the 


‘most favourable auspices, and those who have 


never taken it would speedily do so if they knew 
half the ¢ od things in store for our readers. 
Our staff of contributors will comprise the 
liveliest storytellers, and number amongst them 
the best authors of the day in every department 
of literature. 

Our pone, matter, household receipts, &c., 
will be specially selected and written for the 
instruction and amusement of young men and 
women, and as nothing will appear which may 
not. be read by every member of a family, we 
confidently look forward toincreasing our already 
enormous circulation. 

With the view of encouraging embryo genius, 
we invite amateur authors to forward to the 
Editor their lucubrations, with the assurance 
that they will receive our best attentior. The 
multiform queries of our correspondents will be 
answered by a gentleman possessing acumen, 
knowledge, and experience, and altogether we 
confidently rely upon ing our Lonpon 
Reaper as superior to its contemporaries as is 
an Hyperion to.a Satyr. As itis the largest, 
so it will be our care to make it the best, and 
therefore the cheapest, of the numerous Penny 
Weeklies.—Ep. ] 


-—— 








THE DARK SIDE. 


War persist in looking on the dark side of 
things? Some people always see a bad end to 
every good beginning. They are veritable kill- 
joys. The croaker is the sort of man who 
scowls on all festive occasions, and intimates to 
his family that they had better enjoy themselves 
while they can, as there may be many rainy 
days coming. 

Then we have the female prophet of evil, 
who, perhaps, may not be morose in appearance, 
but is an eager little woman who flits about 
among her friends gathering materials for 
scandal and assiduously re-sowing them. “A 
little bird” has told her that Smith and his 
wife are not on good terms, and that just before 
dinner last Sunday he threw the leg of mutton 
in the coal-hole, and beat her with the poker. 
Yet, perhaps, the real fact was Smith and his 
wife had a “few words,” but nothing beyond 
one of these little storms which will burst 
across the clearest matrimonial sky. 

The female croaker is never ised at the 
crimes and misfortunes of others of her sex. She 
always knew it would be so! She is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. If scandal were only 
punishable by law, whata benefit it would be to 
society at large! 








Hazriet Hosmer has discovered anew motor, 
which “ promises to put thousands of into 


the pockets of the fair inventor.” Young men 
now sing, “ Let me kiss her for her motor.” 
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STRONG TEMPTATION: 
A Tale of Two Sinners. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“That Young Person,” *“* Why She Forsook 
Him,” &., &e. 


La 
oi 


CHAPTER XXV. 


TWO TRAVELLERS QUIT THE SCENE. 





Where the wicked cease from troubling ,* 
And the weary are at rest. r 


‘Tux housekeeper herself opened the door. She 
started at seeing her mistress. 

“Where is she ?” 
_ These wece Mrs. Hastings’ only words, spoken 
in a dry, hard tone. The housekeeper looked 
overwhelmed with astonishment. 

“My mistress did not get. your letter,” ex- 
ie ed Annie. She felt uneasy about the 

, and so we came down.” 

“Don’t go upstairs, ma’am,”’ said the house- 
keeper, gently. “Please let me get you a glass 
of wine or something. You look just fit to 


drop. ‘ 

Dorothea shook her head. 

“Mrs. Ross wrote to you y, ma’am. 
I thought yeu’d be coming down, so I got every- 


i A 
en she passed the housekeeper and went 
upstairs to fhe room next her oe which was 
called the nursery. 

No one was there. Dorothea felt a sense of 
relief as she realised that there was a strange 
stillness—an extraordinary neatness—about the 
room. No signs of sickness and the cares it 
brings. Dorothea stole on to the little cot. 


thing ready.” 
ne Pane you,” said Mrs. Hastings, with me- 
courtesy 





[a DECLARATION. } 


«Hush !” she said, in a whisper, to Annie, 
who had followed her. ‘‘My darling is asleep. 
I shall stay here till she wakes.” 

She knelt down by the cot and took one of 
the baby’s little waxen hands in hers. There 
was a look of hungry tenderness in her eyes. 

She never attempted to disturb the little 
sleeper by kisses or endearing words. The 
maid crept softly from the room, her bright 
eyes filled with tears. 

“It’s no use,” she said to the nurse and 
housekeeper, who met her in the hall. “ Mis- 
tress has no more idea of the trouble that’s come 
to her than if she didn’t see the little darling 
stretched stiff and cold.” 

“Why didn’t she come before?” ; 

“He wouldn’t allow her,” with an ominous 
stress on the “he.” ‘“ He opened the letter and 
took it away. It’s just an accident she ever 
knew there was one.” 

* Poor dear !” 

“TI can’t tell her,” said the maid, earnestly. 
“T couldn’t tell her.” 

“Lady Isabel is at the Court,” suggested the 
nurse. “If we were just to send up a note to 
her she’d come over, perhaps. The mistress 
ought not to be alone.” 

nnie started herself. She knew Lady Isabel 
well, having once been in her Sunday school class. 

Strange to say, she met her just outside the 
i The gentle widow assented at once. 

«When was it, nurse?” she asked, when they 
were telling her of the baby’s death. 

«“B two hours ago, my lady. I’m think- 
ing I'd give a great deal if my poor mistress 
had been a little earlier.” 

Very gently Lady Isabel opened the nursery 
door and went in. Dora was just as they had 
left her. 

«My dear,” said Lady Isabel, tenderly, ‘‘ you 
must come away.” 

“Not until she wakes,” pleaded Dora, 
earnestly ; “I want her toseeme. I have come 
on purpose. I can hurry back afterwards, you 
know.” 

«The hands are very cold, dear.” 





i 





“Yes; I often have cold hands, too. Itis in 
our family.” 

** Dora, don’t you know baby has gone away ? 
She will never wake again here, darling. When 
she next sees you it will be in Heaven.” 

“Dead! Oh, not dead? You can’t mean 
dead, Lady Isabel? She is all I have?” 

Lady Isabel’s tears were her only answer. 
Dora understood them too well. 

** My little darling! All I had!” 

** Not all, dear,”’ said her friend, softly. “ You 
have your husband.” 

Dora shuddered. 

“This world is full of sin and sorrow,” went 
on the elder woman ; “‘ she is safe from them all. 
Try to think of it, Dora. Baby is an angel; no 
sin or sorrow can touch her any more.” 

«Tt only cuts her more off from me,” bitterly. 
** T was too wicked to have her, and so I have lost 
her. She was all I had—my very all!” 

“Let me take you yore Dora. You shall 
come back again—you shall, indeed. My poor 
child, don’t you believe how sorry I am for 
you?” 

«Yes, but let me stay.” 

“I have suffered just the same before you, 
Dora. One of my children has gone on be- 
fore.” 

But you are sure of going after,’ moaned 
Dora, “‘ and I——” 

She bent over and kissed her child. Then, in 
a hard, cold voice, she said: 

“Jam ready.” 

She walked alone, refusing Lady Isabel’sarm. 
Only when they had left the room, and Lady 
Isabel closed the door, the whole force of her 
trouble came home to Mrs. Hastings. 

With one bitter cry she fell senseless at her 
friend’s feet. ; 

For days she hovered between life and death. 
For days Lady Isabel nursed her tenderly as 
though she had been her own child. It was 
brain fever in its worst form, Dr. Taylor said. 
Her ravings were fearful. 

Her husband’s name she never spoke, but she 
called incessantly for her father and child, and 
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seemed to think some awful temptation yawned “T have no patience with Rosamond,” said| “At least promise me if you are in trouble to 
before her which she could not escape. Maude, more angrily than she often spoke ; “she | write to us.” 


At last the crisis was over, and Dorothea lay 
wi ak as an infant, her face lily-white as her 

llo an l her beaut iful hair cut short; very, 
very ill, ut still out of danger. 

She aihel ground very slowly, and the 
doctor actually forbade any but the most in- 
differe nt subjects being mentioned to her. By- 

ind-bye Sir Cecil and Lady Kyrle came to 


E astcourt, and Lady Isabel went: home, she or | 


Maude coming ovef evéry's gay to sit with Doro- 
thea. 

Then, when Augustwas and for the 
first time they had drei pee pped her 
up in an easy chair, Mrs. wos spoke for 
the first time. ee ae 

“ Where is my husband, Maudie ?”” 

Lady Kyrle did not amswer.~ All those who 
loved Dorothea had been dreading the moment 
when she should ask this question. 

“ Was he sorry for our little child Maude, or 
is he angry with me ?” 

Her own anger against him for keeping her 
from her dying child she did not speak of. 

«He was very sorry, dear.. Iam sure he is not 
angry with you.’ 

“Where is he, 
here ?” 

“Please tell me all. You are keeping some- 
thine batk from kindness, but oh, Maudie! tell 
me all !” 

“Can you bear it, dear ?” 

«“T tan bear finything better than suspense.” 

“You will néver see Mr. Hastings again, dear 
Dora. He is dead.” 

A spasm of relief passed over her pale features. 
How awfully must’8he have “suffered at this 
man’s hands for her one sentiment at hearing 

£ his dénth to be relief. 

“ He Was very unfortunate, Dora. Theaffairs 
of the ‘bank had been going wrong for some 

nths, and he braved things out as long as he 
could, but at last his courage gave way. They 
found him in his own room shot through the 
heart. He had died by his own hand.” 

* Po OF Bryan, he could never have borne 
pove rty.’ 

“ And that threatened him: Dear Dorothea, 
when you aré well I am afraid fresh trouble 
awaits you. The Lodge mtist be sold.” 

**T don’t mind.” 

As she greW stronger they explained to her 

hut no settlément having beén’ made on ‘her at 
her marriage, she Was utterly unprovided. for. 

Everything belonged to the ‘creditors. . These 
wete disposed to ‘show all consideration § the 

oung widow. They insisted that she should 
remain at the Lodge until her health was re- 
stored, and offered her every article in'the rooms 
called her own. "This Dorothea’ refused 
firmly yet gratefully. 

“You must come to me, dear,” said Lady 
Isabel, kindly. “TI willdo'allT can to‘make you 
happy at Eastcourt.” 

‘T want her at Lakewood, mamma,’ ’ put, in 
Lady Kyrle. “My home is always yours, Dora, 
if you will let it be.” 

“You are very good to me,” she answered, 
warmly, “but I must bear my own burden. I 
don’t think I was ever so happy rich as I have 
ween poor. Poverty will be no new thing to me, 
Maude.” 

“ Do stay with mamma, Dora.” 

“T could not bexr to be dependent on any- 
one, not even Lady Isabel.” 

“Poor mamma’ would tbe dependent on you. 
You can’t think how lonely she feels.” 

“ But your brother will return,’ 

“Vere is too busy seeking’a faultless mistress 
for Eastcourt to return alone.” 

* Maude,” said Dorothea, suddenly, “ ¢an you 

Il me Colonel Ellérslie’s' address? He was an 

old fri ond of ‘mime, and I should like to ask his 
a lv i se,” 

Matide Kyrle’s bright face clouded at once. 

“Dora, poor Colonel Ellerstie is in no state to 
advise anyone. He had a paralytic stroke soon 
after oa left London, and he ‘has quite lost his 









Maude? Is he coming 


she 


“es 


rd Rosamond ?” 





has placed the poor old: man in some home for 
paralysed patients, andZis enjoying herself with 
his money. If ever I was disappointed in any- 
one Iam in Rosamond, She is utterly reckless. 
I really think she cares for nobody. She defies 
all one’s ideas of right and fitness. She behaves 
just as though she were a widow, and a very 
fast widow indeed. No, Dora, you must seek 
advice elsewhere. The poor colonel can’t give 
it you.’ 

“ Then,” hesitatingly, “would you ask your 4; 
husband to call here to-morrow. I know no one 
ing the world I respect more, and for your fake 

he will help me.” 

¥. tite will help you for your own.” 













«If IL ever need a friend I will write to you. 
Good-bye, Sir Cecil. I shall send you back the 
money, “but I am not the less grateful.” 

He went out from her, thinking, in happier 
circumstances, what a grand, good woman she 
might have been. 

Dorothea sat on, half dreaming in the Oc- 
tober fireli ht. .She meant to leave the Lodge 
that night by the ten o’clock train from Blank- 
ton. Her maid Annie would meet her at the 

don termini,and take her toa respectable 
a from the haunts of fashion. The next 


day. they would look for modest ‘apartments. 

' (Aaa stay with her mistress at least for 
iis was busy with her thoughts, 

» and a servant announced 


CHAPTER XXVI. p ” leer throst, the three 
yf receive itor. 
BACK TO LONDON. ae ni ie the sight of him con- 
d.agunder, orn with wogping, sed. ap sie eal “the fire.where she had 
the days that h : wy 
Oh, forthe dare the Gays! no sana 13 Foca Pay [ Apo’ her hand ent op 
In .the drawing -roo of the thie Oe ee ene. it wn he 
N m anys thon wat 
Hastings, leorsins Sar ie foe widow's Dh es 5 - down 
mourning. fer short is h hed sng "OF Fax Pinay i‘? 
and covered with a cap. Her . ane Sets ni, en 


locked nervously 





bent on’ Sir Cec 
read his yery pete 
“T haye sent for set fi Ca tog 
do me a aie: it may ays, 
pee in a sort 1 pave a : 
ears ey x a as gin] eed 
who Fd? fagh cr minke I te+ |sBoarat | 
¥ Sy yor 
sake ; for his Ha sakerd asl you to be 
friend me.” 


““My dear Mrs. Hastings, I would do all in 
my power for your own. ot would have been a 
real pleasure to me had you consented to come 
to Lakewood.” 

* Will you Peano?" me to keep my secret if I 
tell you why 

will promise,” — 

“T cannot stay at Lakewood or at. Eastcourt, 
because long ago I was e ngaged to Vere East- 
or a ie ‘wife's brother. 


Se ecil leaked yng oe seid” Tiiegiin 
**He was not to me,” sai " 
proudly. “I thought he had. forgotten me...I | 


was absolutely penniless, and so I married. 

man I did not care,for, just because he was 
rich. Don’t judge me peadly. Sir, Cecil, it was 
strong temptation, and I have been bitterly 
punished for it.” 


"T do not judge youatall. Tell..me how I} 


an help you.’ 

“Help me to keep away from Mr. Eastcourt. 
Maude says he is se¢king a wife abroad. Don’t 
let meand my miserable story creep in, between. 
them. ‘Will you lend me two hundred pounds, 
Sir Cecil? With that I can earn my own living 


respectably, and in twelve months T will pay | 


you back. It is only a loan.T ask for.” 

«Let, me write you a cheque for,alarger sum,” 
he said, promptly. “If we have not offered you 
pecuniary assistance, it is only we feared to. pain 

ou.” 
« Two hundred will. be ample, Sir Cecil. 
Bid good-bye to Maude and her mother for me, 
Tell them they have tanght me tp believe in 
women's goodnéss. Tell “them. they have been 
my dearest friends, only don’ t say it fill to- 
morrow, then I shall be gone.’ 

“Mrs. Hastings, trust me a little. pelt me 
your future plans, and let me help yon.’ 

“I have a voice,” she answered, simply, f 
I mean to use-it. My,life is utterly valu 


me, yet if I wish eyer to see my litile 
again, I must bear my burden till Heaven Me 
leasesme. I shall liye for my art.. I yaa 


of leaving ‘the world and entering 80 
ful sisterhood, but.a sin-stained soul Tie maa mine 
is not worthy.” 
“And some day you will come hack to us?” 
“When Vere Eastcourt is happily married, 
Yes.’ 





i Wipe ea’ tho | ts bes 


Bane ryt was alive, 
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| Marsden. 


| this world Ij stand alone; 
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starch. “She finally took sdéime convenient | Perhaps all felt that it was too,ghostly a subject'| been so unlike her. She lives at Kennington. 
apartments at Maida Vale, under the name of) for a festival. 
Mrs. ‘Harold. Leaving Anné to arrange’her| The next day Vere went out alone. He 


possessions, she went to call on the professor of 
whom she had taken lessons in the first months 
of‘her London life. 

“Tf you were not a great lady, ‘your voice 
would ‘be a fortune to you,” Signor Gabrielli 
had said to her. 

Now that he heard she wished to sing ‘for 
money, he promised her a golden harvest. After 
one or two Visits tehis house, it was arranged 
that she should make her début at'a West-end 


concert éatly in December. The terms were | 


good, the chance of success great, yet Dorothea 
felt no happiness at’ her heart. 

She went home to her lodgings and wept 
bitterly ; not for her husband, not for her little 
child, but for the- long, long years which the 
future might hold for her, and which seemed in- 
expressibly dreary. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
VERE’S RETURN. 


My life is cold and dark and dreary, 

Mz thoughts still ding to the, monldssing pest, 
thoughts sti i e mouldering 

And the hopes of youth fall thick and fast, 


Ir was more than a year since the fire at the 
Baden hotel, and yet’Vere Eastcourt lingered 
abroad, neglecting the motlier he loved and the 
estate he was proud of ; wasting the best years 
of his life in aimless wanderings, because he 
couki: not’ bear to go home and meet Dorothea 
Hastings. 

His mother and sister never asked the reason 
for ‘his strange absence; to both of them had 
é¢ome the knowledge there was a mystery in 
Vere’s life ; a sort a haunted chamber, of ‘which 
he himself kept the key, and where they might 
not enter. "The loved him the same as ever, 
but by degrees ‘they ceased ‘to: urge his return. 
When there is secreey on one side there cannot 
be full confidence on the other. 

Mande and Lady Isabel often wrote to Vere, 
but their letters were simple chronicles of facts, 
not outpourings: of their hearts, and so it came 
to pass they ‘never told him of the trouble 
which had fallen on the Lodge. 

‘Té was a paitifal theme to write about, and 
one they thought of no special interest to him. 
So in all their letters they never mentioned the 
woman ‘whd engrossed’ so much’ of their time 
and@attention. ' - ' 

Vere heard the news'of ‘the banker's death 
from a ‘stranger—a ‘pleasant enough fellow- 
traveller whom he encountered at Rome. \"They 
spetit'a great deal of time together, and once 
in conversation, Vere mentioned Blankton. 

‘Aré you’ from’ Blankton ?’’ asked Paul 
Stanley, with interest. ‘“‘ Did you know a min 
of the name of Hastings?” 

**Intimately.”’ ’ 

“He has been the talk of London for’ some 
time: ‘The sensation is dying out’ now. “He 
first failed for an enormous sum and'then com- 
mitted suicide,’ His wife was the loveliest 
woman in London ; a thousand times too good 
for him. Fahey her “being left penniless at 
twenty-four.” 

“How oes'she bear it?” 

“She nearly died herself. At the time of 

suicide she was dangerously ill 


with brain fever. A’ great many people said it | 


would be a mercy if she never-recovered. TI did 
not, for we cat’t in ‘these days’afford to lose so 
perfeet a specimen of womankind.”’’ 

The next day Vere'set' out on ‘his return to 
England. He travelled night and‘day, ‘as one 
insensible to fatigue, and reached Eastcourt 
— ten days after Dorothea’ ‘had left the 


ge. ; 

Sir Cecil dnd’ Lady Kyrle were’ still at East- 
court, and they, joined Lady Isabel in giving 
Vere'a joyfal welcome. The first'evening of his 

was @ very Hapny one.: He told them ‘of 
his travels, and they talked of all that had hap- 
ed ‘i S absence, save oné, thing. “The 


pened in ins. : 
suicidé of Bryan Hastings wis not mentioned. 


walked straight'to the Lodge,-his Eden, since 
it contained his Eve. Large bills weré posted 


' | outside’ announcing the house was'to be sold. 


| Undismayed by| these, ‘Vere walked up to the 
| front entramee and knocked. ‘A respectable 
woman left in charge of the place opened the 
door. 

**Can I see Mrs. Hastings ?” 

Mrs. Hastings has been gone away some 
| time, sir,’ replied the woman, civilly. She 
was a stranger and did not recognise the master 
of Eastcourt. 

“Goneaway! For good ?” 

* Yes, sir. She had sore troubles, poor lady. 
She went away near upon a fortnight ago, and 
took her things with her.” 

“Will you give me her address ?” 

*T haven’t got it, sir. She said there’d ‘be 
no-need for anyone to know it.” 

** But surely you know where she went to ?” 

*T don’t, sir, the least in the world. A 
gentleman came and fetched her. Perhaps the 
ladies at the Park could tell you more, sir, they 
were here very often.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 

At the gates he met his brother-in-law, Cecil 
Kyrle, and hastened to join him. Vere much 
preferred applying to him for information than 
taking Maude. or her. mother into his confi- 
dence. 

**Ceeil, do,you know where. Mrs. Hastings has 
gone to ?” 

Sir Cecil Kyrle was beginning to understand 
much that had puzzled him. When Dorothea 
Hastings told him that she must keep out of 
Mr. Eastcourt’s reach, he had thought more of 
her than of. his brother-in-law, but now Vere’s 
sudden return, his prompt call at the Lodge, and 
the grave, pained look on his face, seemed to 
say he cared yet for Dorothea. His cousin an- 
swered simply : 

“T do not know her address.” 

“I suppose Maude has it? Of course she 
came to say good-bye to you all?” 

“ Maude 4 not got it. She and your 
mother nursed Mrs. Hastings back almost from 
the gates of death. They love her almost as a 
relative, but they have no idea where she has 
gone to.’” 

Vere looked suspiciously at his cousin. 

“ Surely, Cecil, you did not persuade Mande 
to abandon her ?”” 

You are unjust, Vere. I have awarm re- 
gard for Mrs. tings. I offered her a home 
at Lakewood., Vere, I cannot fence, with you. 
The day she left the Lodge’ Mrs. Hastings sent 
for me. She told,me long ago you and she had 
eared for each other, and explained she could 
never consent to live where she would be likely 
to meet you, as she had brought you sorrow 
enough ady. She promised me if ever she 
| neéded a friend, shé would send for me. She 
has suffered fearfully, Vere, but there is some- 
‘thing very noble about her. I think I under- 


He | stand now, old fellow, why you have been 


knocking about so long, After caring for such 
\a@ woman, it would,.be hard indeed to forget 
her.”” ; 

The cousins exchanged a, warm handshake. 

«Don’t. speak of this even to Maude, Cecil; 
some day, please heaven, I shall find my darling 
}and bring, her home.” 

* You,mean, to ry her?” 

“ My, .one hope is to make,her my wife. 
| Surely one'so ‘beautiful cannot long bé hid. I 
shall 1 £0 to her mother to, help me.” 

** Her mother! I did not know she ever had 
any relations. ‘Her whole life seemed, to, be a 
‘mystery up to the time of her marriage.” 

“Her father was one of the. truest, gentle- 
men TI ever met. Poor Lieutenant Yorke, his 
life was @,hard,one; he died, quite suddenly 
when Dora was eighteen. I never respected any 
man more than Harold Yorke,” ; 

This ,speech was a revelation to Sir Cecil 
Kyrie. 

*«* And the mother ?” : 
“Tt was the wonder of my life how. he. could 





have married her, and how Dorothea could have 


Mr. Hastings never allowed her to enter his 
‘| house, but I faxicy Dora may ‘have ‘gone to her 
now,” 

** Vere, do you know what you have told me. 
Lakewood is not ours; will’ never be little 
| Gecil’s.” It has been Mrs. Hastines, ever'since 
my uncle’s death.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

«You remenrber the will ‘left Lakewood and 
the revenues to Harold Kyrle and his heirs for 
ever?” 

ee... 

“Well, Harold Kyrle was Harold Yorke: the 
woman who answered the advertisement, and 
proved to be his wife, called herself Mrs. Yorke. 
Her only daughter, Dora, or Dorothea, was, she 
said, teaching in a sehool in Calais. You must 
have heard the rest’ of the story. Miss Yorke 
never arrived at the school, and a letter came 
from Paris, announcing her sudden death. It is 
all plain now. She married Mr. Hastings, and 


mother. Once, six months later, Mrs. Yorke 
raised the alarm she had seen her daughter 
driving in the Park. It is all as clearas day. 
Lakewood has never been ours !” 

‘“* Dorothea will never claim it.” 

* Do you think she knows her rights ?” 

“ Yes; after her marriage she was very inti- 
mate with the colonel of her father’s regiment. 
He would have told her.” 

* She told me she had a claim onme. I 
understand now. She has been really generous ; 
but Maude and I are not so base as to live in 
luxury on her money while she is toiling for 
her living.” 

“ Was it so bad as that, Ceeil ?” 

“‘Aye, she gave up everything, even to her 
jewels. Well, she is worthy to ve mistress of 
Lakewood, that is one comfort.” 

“ She will never content to act as such, Cecil. 
You and Maude will have’ to keep Lakewood, 
but I think we shall cut you out of East- 
court.” 

“T hope you will. I shall not speak of this 
to Maude.” 

Two days later Cecil received a simple note 
dated “London,” ‘and. signed‘ Dorothea.” It 
reminded him: of his promise: to do nothing 
which might reveal her whereabouts to Mr. 
Easteourt. 

“In my whole life,” concluded Mrs. Hastings, 
“T have brought him only sorrow ; help me to 
prevent his noble heart suffering another pang 
from me.” 

Very soon Vere announced his intention of 
going to London. Cecil was the only person at 
Eastcourt.. who knew for what object. 

“It will be useless your going to Mrs. Yorke, 
Vere:’ Evans saw her last week, and she knew 
nothing.”’ 

“I'think of going to Mrs. Ellerslie,”* answeréd 
Vere; “Rosamond Stuart that was. She and 
Dora were’ great‘friends once.” 

I should not like Maude to: be Mrs. Ellers- 
lie’s great friend, Vere. Her:‘poor husband is 
boarded out somewhere inthe country, and she 
goes the pace, and something’ beyond the pace, 
in town. I never was more disappointed in any- 
one!” i 

‘“Well,”' retorted’ Vere, testily, “you are 
determined 'to discourage’me. All my plans 
you seem to think useless. I don’t think there 
isany harm in Mrs. Ellerslie,and I shall go 
and.see her.” 

He kept his word. His: first action arriving 
in town was'to gostraight to Grosvenor Gardens. 
Mrs. Bllerslie was at home, and received’ him 
in her boudoir. 

Vere felt a sense. of ‘disappointment. ' The 
winning’ girl ‘he: had’ pictured ‘seemed: tramis- 
formed into\‘a’ woman of fashion. A claret 
coloured velvet dress, trimmed with swansdown, 
dainty high-heeled shoes, equntless rings on her 
white fingers, and a thick gold chain round her 
throat. 

She looked childlike no,Jonger. Her golden 
Kair’ was short in front and frizzed over her 
| forehead, her'Wlue éyes had a sparkle, and, the 





, pink colour in her checks ‘had been assisted ‘by 


art. Looking'at her, Vere wished she had graritéd 





desired to break off all connection with her- 
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his request, and stayed safely under his mother’s 
wing. 

Mrs. Ellerslie greeted him with a gay smile. 

** Back again in town, Mr. Eastcourt? What 
a traveller you have been !” 

“TI am only in town for a few days.” 

“Well, there’s not much going on. How 
are Lady Eastcourt and Maude? May I say 
Maude, stil? Her husbatid don’t approve of 
me, you know. He keeps his beloved dove 
safe from the serpent’s fascinations.” 

“ Have you been ill, Rosamond ?” asked Vere, 
impulsively. ‘ You are so altered.” 

“Am I? I am a fashionable lady, you 
know, and that’s rather fatiguing. Ill, not a 
bit of it. I never know a pain unless,” her 
gay smile going and her voice becoming in- 
expressibly sad, “it’s the heartache.” 

“Colonel Ellerslie’s illness must be a great 
blow to you.” 

‘Oh, no; he couldn’t expect to be well 
always. He used to scold me dreadfully. I 
enjoy myself now. Evelyn and her husband 
take care of him. They live together like a 
‘iappy family.” 

«* And you ?” 

“I don’t go in for domesticity, I go the 
pace. Women are fearfully jealous, and wise- 
.cres shrug their shoulders, but I don’t. know 
that I care much.” 

** I came to-day to ask you a favour, but you 
ure so changed I hardly like to name it.” 

** Ask away,” said Rosamond, lightly. “ Don’t 
try to persuade me to read tracts, or go and 
live in the country; neither are in my line. 
Anything else I might manage,” 

‘Do you remember Mrs. Hastings ?” 

Rosamond blushed through her rouge. She 
clenched one of her white hands, as she said, 
coldly : 

od 

“Will you give me her address ?” 

“T don't know it. I am obliged to be a 
little particular in choosing my friends. A 
bankrupt’s widow could not come of the num- 
der.” 

« Rosamond, think of all she did for you. It 
was through her you met Colonel Ellerslie.” 

**Which was hardly an unmixed blessing for 


‘him or me. Mr. Eastcourt, for auld lang syne 


I would willingly oblige you. I can’t give you 
Mrs. Hastings’ address myself, but I can direct 
you to someone who can.’ 

«You will make me your debtor.” 
> “Well, it is easily done,” with a little laugh, 
and watching the effect of her words. “Go 
to the Junior Carlton Club and ask for Lord 
Marsden.” 

«Lord Marsden! What on earth should he 
know about Mrs. Hastings ?” 

“Everything, I should say. Our friend 
Dorothea has been rarely fortunate, the widow 
of a bankrupt suicide though she is. Henry 
Lord Marsden is quite willing to raise her to 
the peerage. Of course they must wait a few 
months; decency forbids a second husband 
when the first has been dead so shorta time, 
but next summer no doubt their bliss will be 
consnmmated. In the meantime Lord Marsden 
is a most devoted lover.” 

** Rosamond, are you sure of this?” 

« Positive. He brought her up to London, 
for I saw them arrive together at the Victoria 
terminus, and once or twice I have met her 
since, always on his arm.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Ellerslie, when Vere had 
carried his disappointment away. “I think I 
am equal with her now. She shall never 
marry Vere Eastcourt if I can keep them apart. 
I don’t fancy he will care much about finding 
her now, and every word I said was strictly 
true. She is not a bit better or prettier than 
Iam. Why should she have won Vere East- 
court’s love ?” 


(To be Continued.) 








G. K. M. writes: “I have composed an opera, 
and called it ‘Paiejay.” How canI best dispose 
of it?”” A. There is a good recipe for extracting 
ink. Clean paper is worth 5d. per pound. 


TYRANNY OF DRESSMAKERS. 





Tux fashionable modiste is an autocrat in her 
way, as wealthy ladies know full well. There 
is little choice between being rich enough to 
replenish your wardrobe or too poor to enjoy the 
privilege. Said one lady to another : 

“T was recommended to try L——, the 
famous modiste. I went to her residence, I was 
shown into a parlour and asked to send up my 
card. The high and mighty creature sent and 
asked me if I had references; she never worked 
for anyone who did not bring well-known re- 
ferences.” 

The lady meekly submitted and sent up a 
well-known name. The presiding genius then 
condescended to appear. She used an imperious 
and commanding tone when she demanded: 
‘* How many dresses are to be made ?” 

On learning there was only one, she declined 
wasting her time on so small an order! Then 
the abject, suppliant promised there should be 
two, for, as she said while telling the story, 
** You know L—— hassuch a famous cut, and I 
felt that she must make my dress, no matter 
what it cost.” 

«Well, she had her desire gratified and paid 
handsomely for the privilege. Womenare more 
patient than men, or such a state of affairs 
would be impossible. 





A RUSSIAN HERO; 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ir can easily be imagined how gloomy and 
anxious to Gradowsky was the day that fol- 
lowed. 

The calls during the day, without being 
numerous, were, nevertheless, sufficient to show 
that Misdrek was still the object of many a 
hope or interest. The constant strain of these 
visits upon the nerves of Gradowsky can be 
imagined. 

He presumed, until the contrary was shown, 
that everyone of them was a visit of police, 
which would eventuate in forcible admittance, 
and when he overheard propositions of actually 
breaking into the house, as he did upon several 
occasions, he was well-nigh crazed with appre- 
hension and despair. 

For his daughter’s sake, and even for the sake 
of Marko Tyre, the general was as anxious to 
live as any man that ever existed. 

As the day wore away the thoughts of Gra- 
dowsky kept coming back to the remains of the 
dead Misdrek. 

How could he dispose of them? Evidently he 
could not announce the death to any human 
being, and still less could he take the forth 
for burial. 

He could not even bury it in the cellar of the 
house, as the dying man had requested, for he 
positively had not the strength requisite for 
such a labour, even if he could lay his hands 
upon the necessary pick or spade. 

On the other hand, it-was impossible that he 
should long retain the body unburied in the 
dwelling, except at the imminent risk of his own 
destruction. 

The weather was not only warm, but Misdrek 
had died in sucha way, and of; such a disease, 
that to have preserved for the body a reason- 
able resemblance of humanity for even twenty- 
four hours would have n tated the art of an 
embalmer. 

Placed in this trying situation, the general 
could neither eat nor drink or really take a 
moment’s rest, but he admitted the fresh air, 
and watched and prayed for the night that 
seemed so long in coming. 

And even es hang nicht had fallen, his dilemma 





remained as great as ever. He could neither get 





rid of the corpse of Misdrek, or take his own 


es 

e had sat inasort of stupor for hours as 
the day declined and evening came on, when, 
just as the stillness of night had fairly descended 
around him, he was aroused by stealthy foot- 
steps at the rear of the house, and soon after- 
wards startled by the click of instruments 
upon the shutters by which the windows were 
covered. 

The solitary and helpless man realised only too 
well the nature of this.visit, He knew that the 
robbers of the previous nights had returned to 
complete their task, and were seeking to force 
an entrance. 

“T am lost !” was his thought. 


Gradowsky had not exaggerated his danger. 
The physical weakness and suffering in which 
he found himself, as one of. the results of his 
long imprisonment in the fortress, placed him 
entirely at the mercy of any robber or assassin 
who might assail him. .A fugitive in peril of his 
life, he could not appeal to the neighbours for 
protection. 

He had arms at his disposal, it will beremem- 
bered, but there could hardly have arisen a con- 
tingency in which he would have dared to use 

em. 

He did not even dare betray his presence in the 
house, much less endeavour to scare the intruder 
away by menaces, the knowledge having evi- 
dently gone abroad that the Jew wasat the last 
extremity. 

All the general could do, therefore, under such 
circumstances, he did: he dragged himself to 
the most retired corner of the room, where the 
shades of night and the silence of solitude were 
the most intense, and prayed to Heaven for 
deliverance. 

Meanwhile, theintruder at the rear of the house 
had been joined by a couple of villains like him- 
self, and all three of them had set to work 
actively, but as noiselessly as possible, to effect 
a forcible entrance, 

There was little hope that any of the 
people residing in. the vicinity of Misdrek’s 
dwelling would overhear the thieves and seare 
them away. The hour was still early in the 
evening. a, a 

Great num carriages pedestrians 
were passing. The shops in the neighbourhood 
were all open. 

Lights were streaming in every direction. 
Lost in a blind alley, and followed by a 
broad, overhanging porch, the thieves were 
sufficiently protected from notice to have little 


anxiety. 

They accordingly worked as men who. meant 
business, and a had a lively conseiousness 
that all the facts of their surroundings were in 
their favour. 

Nor was there the least hope that the police 
would interfere with the work of the marauders. 
The spot they had selected for the scene of their 
operations was at a sufficient distance from the 
habitual beat and knowledge of any policeman 
to afford the busy toilers reasonable immunity, 
in the absence of all measures of self-protection 
on Sas nae @F.Pg: Deron Slag. Seen te 

lunder. , 
Pe I think the old fowis really dead,” whispered 
one of the three thieves, as he paused to rest 
from the arduous task of sawing asunder a stout 
bar of iron. “If he is, what a haul we can mak 
—should no one disturb us!” 

**Don’t be too sure of his death,’ was the 
answer in a similar tone of. voice. “If he 
were really dead, his vulturous friends would have 
already collected to carry off his valuables and 
money.” 

“ Se they would,” muttered the third, “since 
it is generally known that Misdrek always has: 
plenty of loose cash where hecan lay hands upon 
it” 

«Caution, now,” enjoined the first speaker. 
«Remember our plan, in case we are mo 
from without, or resisted from within!” 

They resumed work quietly, and various 
ejaculations of contentment soon attested that 
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they were making rapid progress. At the end 
of a few minutes more the made a visible 
opening, and crawled into the dwelling one after 
another. 

«The thing is done, you see,” whispered the 
leader. “No sound of a movement—not so 
much asa breath! Lither the Jew is dead, or 
he is absent! In any case we are in full posses- 
sion !” 

* The first point is to conceal the hole we have 
made,” said another, as he closed the stout 
shutters over the aperture which had been made 
in the iron grating covering one of the windows. 
“We shall not get through with our little job 
here in a hurry, perhaps not to-night. There 
are strong boxes to be broken before we can lay 
hands upon the cash and jewels, or the Jew is 
not so cautious as his reputation would lead one 
to suppose. It is well, therefore, you see, boys, 
that we have come prepared for business !” 

He threw a heavy bundle of burglar’s tools 
upon the floor as he spoke. 

“ Better be careful of that powder,” muttered 
the third robber. “It may take offence at such 
rought treatment—in which case,” and he in 
turn tossed a large bundle into a chair at hand, 
“‘we shall have no use for this sack of provi- 
sions !”” 

“Well, here we are, after three nights of 
watching and prowling,” said the first speaker. 
“The first great steps have been taken. We 
are in ion of our mine, and it only re- 
mains for us to work it. We'll light up, of 
course, and make a survey of the premises— 
as boldly as if we were the regular occupants or 
owners !”” 

Gradowsky shrank within himself, carefully 
drawing over his head and body ;thd coverlet 
of his rude couch, and listened to the conver- 
sation of the intruders, as he watched their 


proceedings, with an anguish too great for ex- 


ression. 

At the end of a few moments they had pro- 
duced the necessary materials and lighted a lan- 
tern, the rays of which promptly began the 
dissipation of the darkness around them. 

«What a den!” was the instant comment of 
the leader, as he flashed the rays of his lantern 
around him. ‘“ Who would live in such a 
place? And yet this man has handled mil- 
lions ” 

“Caution! there is the Jew !” 

The trio halted abruptly, peering in the direc- 
tion of the corpse of Misdrek, the outlines of 
which were barely discernible. 

“Have a care! I see pistols!’ said the leader. 
“It is time to show our own!” 

Placing themselves on the defensive, the 
trio advanced rapidly, flashing the light of 
jo lantern upon the ‘rigid figure before 

em, 

* He’s dead, sure enough !” said the leader. 
“TI was almost sure of it. He has long felt him- 
self at death’s door, of course, but as long as 
there was a single chance of recovery he did not 
care to abandon everything tosuch friends as he 
is troubled with, and hence he has died alone, 
like a wild beast in its lair!” 

** He has been dead a day or two, I should 
think,” said another. ‘The fact shows that no 
one is likely to disturb us. We can go on with 
our work unmolested !” 

“Our best course is to take first what we can 
a upon the easiest,” said the leader. 
“There must be plenty of gold and silver plate 
at hand, which has been pledged for loans; 
—s plenty of money. ere ought also to 

a show of diamonds and other precious 
stones. Let’s look about and see!” 

They proceeded to the front and principal 
room of the house, where there was a counter, 
=o, of gy ath and drawers, and a 
num of strong es answering to our 
modern safes. 

Here, too, was a door opening into a staircase 
whioh descended into a vaulted cellar, and 
another similar door and staircase leading to the 
story above. 

“ There’s not much show of business here,” 
muttered the leader of the thieves, as he 
peered into the dust-covered boxes and shelves. 
“Misdrek has for some time been una’: to 








attend to business properly, and indeed I do 
not see what earthly reason he had for doing 
any business whatever, seeing that he did not 
have a relative in the world, unless it be of the 
kind one would not care to meetin a lonely place 
after dark !”” 

‘Nevertheless, he must have handled a few 
valuables in these later days, or he must have 
kept his roubles where we can find them,” sug- 
gested one of the others. “ Atany rate we'll give 
the old house a thorough overhauling !” 

The trio accordingly began ransacking such 
boxes and closets as they could readily open, 
and in a very short time they had stumbled upon 
a large and valuable collection of silver plate, an 
immense quantity of gold watches and chains, 
and a number of valuable jewels. 

These treasures were evidently the latest 
acquisitions of Misdrek, to judge by the places 
in which they were found, and had not been 
properly put away for safe-keeping before his 
seizure by his fatal illness. 

“Not so bad a haul, after all,” ejaculated the 
leader, “We might go further and fare worse! 
Of course there are treasures of greater value to 
be found here, when we explore the vaults and 
strong boxes, but it will take longer to get hold 
of them. A goose on your table is worth several 
in the air. We have here about all we can get 
away with atonce. Our way is all open to the 
river and to our boat. Let’s run immediately 
with what we have already secured and come 
back. for a haul of greater importance !’”” 

“The idea is a good one,” commented the 
second thief. ‘* Let’s be off !’”” 

“ Not sofast, boys,” said a voice quietly near 
the window by which the three thieves had 
entered. 

They all looked in that direction. A police- 
man stood between them and the entrance, and 
this new-comer now flashed the rays of a 
dark lantern upon them, at the same time 
allowing his own features to be revealed to 
their 5 
“Why, it’s Growsky !” exclaimed the leader. 

The new-comer was immediately surrounded, 
with every sign of pleasure and esteem. If we 
except his uniform, there was little in the ap- 
pearance of Growsky to distinguish him from 
the trio of persons with whom he seemed to be 
on such an excellent footing. 

«What are you doing here, Growsky ?” they 
all asked him in chorus. 

«Tl tell you,” was the answer. ‘“ You know 
of course that I have long been in the police 
force—on the principle, I presume, of ‘settinga 
thief to catch a thief? Be that as it may, I 
-have not only secured a very good berth among 
the guardians of the public peace, but am pos- 
sessed of the confidence of my superiors. In- 
deed, I have been sent upon a very important 
mission—to watch the old Jew and his guest, no 
less a man than General Ignatius Gradowsky, 
who has just made his escape —that is to 
say, night before last—from the fortress. 
He was broughtto this place for safe-keeping.” 

“But there is no such man here now, 
Growsky,” interrupted the leader of the’thieves. 
** And as to the old Jew, why, he’s as dead as a 
dog ina sausage? See here.” 

He exhibited the corpse of Misdrek. 

“Then it must be that the bird has flown,” 
declared Growsky. “Nothing more likely, see- 
ing that I have not been very eee to 
watch for him. The general must have slipped 
out while I was enjoying a snug drink at the 
‘Flying Stork.’ You are here, I suppose, to 
clean out the establishment.” 

“Yes; and we shall do it, if you will give us 
your valuable aid, Growsky.” 

“Oh, I'm in with you, of course; with the 
understanding that you will ask me to tea after 
all is over.” 

“ Depend upon us.” 

“Then I'll go back to my post,” said Growsky. 
“TI daresay Governor Mosty, or someone else 
interested in Gradowsky, will soon take a look 
in this direction.” . 

“ But you dan tell-us if there is danger in our 
path when we return for another load, after 
taking away the trifles we have already col- 
lected ?” 


‘Oh, yes, I will tell you—if you will make a 
point to see me.” 

‘Then let’s all be off! You go first, Growsky 
—back to your post—so that you will not be 
seen with us, and especially so that you can 
speak a good word for us as legitimate visitors 
of Misdrek, if any meddling foe should offer to 
make us trouble.” 

«All right, boys! Here goes!” 

The policeman accordingly vanished. Waiting 
until he had time to return to his beat the three 
thieves secured their treasures, and prepared for 
their departure. 

“ We'd better leave a light burning until we 
come back,” suggested the leader. 

“Yes. It will look as if the Jew were at 
home—and tend to keep away thieves!” 

The next moment they left the dwelling by 
the same aperture which had given them ad- 
mittance. 

“Well, that’s a pretty close call for me,” 
mused General Gradowsky, as he came forth 
from his concealment. ‘‘ But there is a bright 
side to the picture, since I learn from Growsky 
that Governor Mosty knows where I am, and is 
likely to turn up here from one moment to 
another to take me back to my dungeon.” 

The thought of this surveillance was quite 
sufficient to upset all the philosophy the general 
could call to his aid. 

“They'll have me, sure enough, unless I 
change the scene promptly,” he mused. ‘“ But 
what canI do? Where can I go?” 

He had stood motionless more than five 
minutes near the entrance of the apartment, 
vainly asking himself questions of the nature 
suggested, when there suddenly came a delicate 
and hesitating knock upon the door. 

Starting violently Gradowsky sank into a chair 
and listened, at the same time continuing his 
wild mental quest for a place of safety, or at 
least for an idea that would throw a ray of hope- 
fulness upon the situation. The knock was re- 

ated. 

«*Sounds like a woman,” said the general to 
himself. “’Tis a woman! What sort of one ? 
What can she what? Is she alone ?” 

“Open, good Misdrek!’ called a feminine 
voice through the keyhole. “I wish to see 
you on business of importance. Don’t be 
afraid. It’s only a woman—with a single at- 
tendant.” 

Gradowsky stepped noiselessly to one of the 
windows, raised the curtain slightly, and peered 
out into the street. 

An elegant carriage had come to a halt before 
the house, and the driver was looking inquir- 
ingly from his seat towards the lady who was 
knocking for admittance. 

“‘ Open, Misdrek,” repeated the voice. 

The general moved towards the door, rather 
with a gleam of hopeful inspiration than with 
a sense of despair. 

“ Surely, I have heard that voice before,” he 
thought. “ Whatdoes it mean? Has notsome 
mystery or fatality arisen for my benefit—my 
escape even? Nothing can be worse than this 
uncertainty, or, rather, than the certainty that 
Governor Mosty will soon be here in search of 
me. Can I possibly be any worse off than I am 
at this moment? I will let her in.” 

He hastened to unlock and to open the 
door. 

The lady and her attendant entered. 

Both were closely muffled, as if ashamed to 
be seen at the money-lender’s. 

“T trust you will pardon me for troubling you 
at such an hour, good Misdrek,” said the 
lady, in a voice of studied politeness. “ ‘The 
urgency of my business necessities must be my 
excuse.” 

At sight of her figure Genera] Gradowsky had 
again started violently. 

He recognised the speaker long before her 
apology was finished. 

She was the Countses Sabielin ! 


(To be Continued.) 
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WEDDING ‘PRESENTS. 





Tre custom of giving weddite presents is a 
véry old one, and differs in different countries. 
The penny weddings in Scotland were peculiar. | 
Invited guests made contributions in money. | 
(One shilling was the general tribute, and half- | 
a-crown was a pritiéely offering.) Out of the sum | 
thus collected the not very costly expenses of the 
feast were paid, and the surplus went toward 
buving the furniture. 

In Germany there is the “ pay wedding,” at! 
which thé bride receives her guests with a basin | 
before her, each person depositing a jewel, silver | 
spoon, or piece of money, at the same time 
apologismg for the donation being far below | 
value compared with the damsel’s deserts. In| 
some parts of Germany the rule is that the ex- | 
penses of the marriage feast shall be met by 
each guest paying for what he eats and drinks, 
just’ as if he were in a hotel, but not/at fair hotel 
prices. The newly married pair profit by this 
arrangement, and often realise a sum sufficient 
to start them in life. From one to three hundred 
guests are often present throughout these festi- 
vals. Sometimes the flow of presents take a very 
different course. 

In Poland, a lady is not regarded eligible for 
double blessedness until she has wrought with 
her own hands cloth ard garments for each of 
her future lord's friends’ (groomsmen) accom 
panying him to the altar. In most countries, at 
the present time, wedding presents may be said to 
abound. This system of inviting people to a 
bridal reception and expecting them to make a 
valuable present has become aserious tax, and 
though mvch money is thus expended, the result 
is generally not quite satisfactory. 


TALL AND SHORT. 








Many tall women are awkward and angular. | 


FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


| BY the Author of “Oltie Cranbourne,” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 


<> 


CHAPTER V. 


« My dear Florence !—but good gracious, how 
big you are,” and Judith Henen looked at the tall, 
fine figure and broad, stately shoulders of her 
cousin with well-acted surprise as though she 
had never seen them before. 

«I have not crown since we last met,” returned 
that young lady, while a shade of displeasure 





| passed over het fair, classical face; for her aunt 


and cousin, who wete very» diminutive them- 
selves, were always trying to impress upon her 
that she was a nionster in point of size. 

“Quite unfeminine, you know, my dear.” 

** Not grown, child!” repeated Judith; “really 
Florence, my dear, that mtist be a mistake; you 
must be inches taller thah: you were two years 


| ago, and imagine you and uncle, such big people 


as you both are, living in this queer little house. 
How:-do you manage to move about? You and 
the farniture must always be coming-into colli- 
sion,” and Judith laughed at her own poor 
wit, as well.as at her cousih’s vexation. 

« No, papa and I manage well enough, but it 
is too small a house to receive guests in, and I 
wished to write and tell: you we had not a spare 
bedroom, but as. you will:probably only stay a 
few days,and as you and aunt are not very large 
people, we thought we would try to accommodate 
you. Would you like to come and take off your 
things now?” 

Mother and daughter glanced at eachother, 
the allusion to the probable shortness of their 
stay. was not gratifying; and they were still more 
provoked when they reached the room allotted 


to them and found it only commanded-a view of | 


the'kitehen gardens, the long stretch of smooth 
lawn down to the river bank being om the other 
side of the house. 

“Oh, I am so afraid we have pat my poor 


But a tall woman of symmetrical proportions | brother out-of the way,” said Mrs. Henen, pilain- 
and a fine carriage, arrayed in becoming gar-/} tively, as she glanced round. the room with 
ments, delights the eye of a man of taste. She] marked dissatisfaction. 

is often unfortunate, however, in being obliged| « Well, yes, aunt, we ¢an’t live in 4 house of 
to associate with short men, who dwindle into | only six rooms exclusive of kitchens and yetihave 
physical insignificance beside her, and make her} g spare bedroom ; papa will have to sleep in his 
seem the taller by comparison. <A’ very short! study; but he won’t mind that for a day or two, 
man anda very tall woman dancing or walking | and now if you will excuse me I'll go and see 
together, do sometimes make a really ridiculous | what, Mercy has for you to.eat. ' Another among 
appearance. They remind you of a little tug | the drawhacks.of our present position. is, that 
towing a big and stately chip. we can only keep one servant.” # 


Yet many men of adiminutive stature have 
a great liking for tall women, but. it does look 
a little absurd to see.a lover of five feet four or 
so arm in arm with a sweetheart two or three 


And Plorence left the room while her rela- 
tives looked at each other with annoyance. 

** Did you hear that ?” asked the elder woman 
of her daughter when Florence was out of heat- 


inches short.of six feet. He may be very proud} ine; “a day or two only; and whata wretched 
of his possession, but you can’t, help thinking | room to put ws into, “and she ‘looked about 
that even though his hat is very high, the pair} disdainfully. 


would look better if not his hat alone, but his 
head also was at least up to; herear. A tall, 
handsome woman, well formed, is a magnifi- 
cent beauty, and should have a. “husband to 
match.” 





COQUETTRY. 





Few women have the stamina to refuse an 
opportunity to flirt. No woman will admit that 
she is a flirt, and yet how few can resign achance 
to flirt with an agreeable gentleman when such 
a flirtation becomes an eligible indulgence! 
There is always an excitement in the attempt to 
capture a man’s affections which is too inspiring, 
perhaps, to be neglected; but there is an odium 


attached to the excitement which no woman | € ; 
| her complexion was of that deep, tiehy ruddy, 


relishes. They love the” pursuit, but fear the 
character it occasiont. 

And the same remarks will apply to men-as 
well as women; for what is more contemptible 
than a male flirt ? The man who loves to win, 
merely for amusement, the *ffections of a woman 
is no more to be respected than the woman who 
is addicted to the game of captivating, for the 
momentary pleasure it affords,; the hearts of 
iuen, 


«The room isn’t bad, mamma, only I’m sure 

| het ewn is better; but itis all part of\a scheme 

to get rid! of us, and though I do like to'irtitate 

her by saying-how big she-is,one can’t. help 
admitting thatishe is.a magnificent) woman.” 

“You may thittkse, my déar, but. yout own 

style is much more to my: taste,’ was'the stlave 
reply. 

« My style!’ and Judith Henen laughed 
| derisively as she.stood before a.glass and sur- 
| veyed herself eritically. ' 
| A greater contrast to Florenee Edgeeombe 
|mo. woman (near her own age. ¢ould well 
| present. 

She was, short’to begin with, fowr feet some- 
thing—though that,somethirg was »not much. 
| She |was dark, with black, crisp, frizzy hair ; 
she had large, black, Oriental-looking eyes, and 


kind that Murillo gives ‘us; in, his. pietures— 
yellow running into brown and red, as though 


the sun had scerched and burnt.it. te the ripdst, , 


most voluptuous tint. : t 


But it was all painted on so smaill-a canvas, so | 


to speak, that the effect was' not pleasing: Ina 


woman of tthe size of Florence,Edgecombe these ' 


rich eplours might have looked grand, but-imoa 
| little insignificant thing like Judih they were 





too close ‘together, and there -was too, much of 
them, while there was a suspicion, of, selfish 
voluptuousness implied by) her full month and 
ripe red lips that gave a somewhat repulsive 
expression to the whole faee. ( 

As, was the. daughter, so. was the mother, 
though in a more pronounced degree. Older, 
the beauty of youth all gone, more sallow, more 
cunning, and yet with a certain amount of 
fascination about her glittering: black) eyes. 
She was of West Indian extraction, for her 
mother, the second. wife of Mr. Edgecombe’s 
father, had been a slave on his own estate, and 
though he had) brought her. to England and 
married her, the: taint of colour was more diffi- 
cult.to eradicate than that of social inequality, 
and. it. had. descended to the slave’s grand- 
daughter, who stamds before the glass making 
unfavourable comparisons between herself and 
the tall, fair-faced, fair-haired woman. whose 
father’s house they were in. 

« Well, mamma, I think if you’re ready, we'll 
go down,” she.said, after a time; “this room is 
small, and I-want tolook over the: house and, go 
fora walk. I suppose.you den’t. mean to take 
the hint about ‘a:day, or two, do .youl?’.” 

“No,” with bitterness; ‘‘I never: did take 
such hints. I shall drive over to Wardour 
Hall to-morrow.” , 

« And take our fair cousin .with us?” 

“No; unless she speaks of the, engagement, 
I shall make a point of knowing nothing sbout 
it. You ean go down, Pl) follow:you.” 

And a few seconds later Mzs. Henen was. left 
alone. With no one to look at, her, the expres- 
sion of her face was not lovely to behold,, for 
there was something almost witch-like about) it, 
and, even her daughter would have. been, sur- 
prised if she could have geen her open, a locket 
whieh she always wore, ald, removing the por- 
trait of her dead hushand, disclose behind, it a 
miniature, beautifully painted on ivory of a 
man’s face, fair and patrician looking, with a 
winning smile upon it that ne. doubt bad lured 
many a woman to wretchedness and ruin, and 
that still seemed to smile on,as if'in moekery of 
the glare of hatred that was fixed upon. it. 

‘* An eye for an eye, and. a'tooth for a tooth,’ 
the woman. hissed; “ you scorned. me, and I 
will ruin you and’ yours, or I; will be paid, my 
price—aye, and my price will be a heavy. one, 
and will involve more than. yourself—more than 
yourself, I openiy, hold some of. the clues 
in my hand. I gather up the rest, and 
then your time will come.” 

A.footstep on the stairs warned her to hide 
the miniature, and when Mercy Duster appeared 
at the door to inform. her that tem was ready, 
there was little or no'trace of her recent passion 
to be seen upon her” features. 

The following day, without asking her. niece 
to accompany. them, or assuming that any 
apology for.'such neglect. was necessary, ,Mrs. 
Henen announced her intention of calling at 
Wardour Hall, and ‘also of: visiting some other 
friends she had in the neighhourhood. ; 

«For you see, George,” ‘she addedj,tarning to 
her brother, “although Judith and [have only 
a few hundreds. year to live upon I havealways 
made a point of keeping up, my circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and so. I never, goi'to: any 
part of England without writing to.all the 
people I know. in the immediate neighbourhood 
beforehand, so.as to guard/against ever being 
dull. or being,th.own.on my. own. resources. (But 
I mast.trouble you to send for ai flys, Florence; I 
can’t possibly walk to Wardour Hall” . : 

“ Of course you can’t; do\they expect. you?” 
asked the girl, as steadily.as she could, for-her 
cheeks. were. burning and, she ‘was feeling |hot 
and angry to think that,Arthur’s: peoples, who 
had. refused, even tosee her, would yet, .reeeive 
her aunt and cousin. soxta } 

“‘ Well, they don’t exactly expeet; me,” in.a 
slow, indifferent tone; “ I,told them:that I hud 
relatives here, and that L should met fail to call 
at Wardour before I) left; but, reaily,” with a 
glance at the tiny room, “ this place,is»so. smaili, 
that I don’t, like:to ask my friends, to.call; upon 
ame here.” ,°.\: f 

“No, I, would mot. -if.:I., were .you,’ said 


| Florence, her‘ brown .eyes flashing, . and) !ber 
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temper rising dangerously. ‘“ We came to this 
small house to economise and to be quiet and 
to avoid society; and if any of your friends 
should think of returning your call, it will, no 
doubt, prevent their doing so, if you tell them 
our name and who we are.” 

“Why?” in the most provoking . 
«There is no scandal about you, is there?” 

** Scandal!” indignantly. ‘ Do you hear that, 
papa? Aunt wants to know if there ig any 
scandal about us.” 

“Eh? What?” and Mr. Edgecombe. un- 
-willingly laid down the magazine he had been 
so intently enjoying, and looked at.his daughter’s 
flushed face, and caught the glitter of malice in 
‘his sister’s eye. 

“ Aunt is going to call at Wardour Hall, and 
I tell her that before she asks them to return 
the visit, she had better tell them with whom 
she is staying. Then she asks if there is any 
scandal about us; perhaps you will answer that 
question.” 

Ase the excited beauty left the room. 

“Upon my word, you’ll want a mu¢h bigger 
house to live in if your daughter is going to ai 
into orvar oe ene, 7 Alapnad Fy il: 
certainly blow roof is one,” laughed: 
Mrs. Henen, uneasily. ; iF 


Bigwonhs gravely. “She is to 
Arthur Wardour, = his panents. to 
the match, and do not ise her.” 
ites you allow nesta ?* asked 
s. Henen, rising to. her ; : a 
theatrical attitude befome her Dates. Mee 
you no pride or self-nespect, George, that. [ 
let your daughter sow.discord. wr saate yar ve 
and their only som? Amd has she so 
‘dignity that she means to-enher a family ¥ 
she is not weleame?” 
This was all »wery‘ine, aad have had 
some effect but for one or two drawbacks, which 
fortunately occurred to Mr. Edgecombe’s mind 
while his sister was holding forth in this strain, 
aud he said, with a quiet irony: 
“Well, you see, Kate, with such an example 
as you before her, I can’t expect as much from 
#lovence ias-I otherwise might.do. She ‘has 
-beard. that coercion only a little less than actual 
violence was needed to keep you from running 
amay with that man who is Lord Craysforth now, 
and ‘that it was only because you’ were not of 
ege,and none of your relations would help you, 
tthat.you didn’t bring an ‘action for breach of 
promise against him. And, to: get ‘later on, it 
was ten years after you were married before any 
of your husband’s family would speak to you. 
After that, you know, your heroics are rather 
vont of place,” 

“It's kind of you, and it’s just like you,” 
enid@ Mrs. Henen, with a pale face, and ‘hardly 
jakile to control herfury, “‘torake up all the mis- 
fortunes of my life, like so mamy crimes against 
me; but I’m sorry:for you, George; I’m sorry 
ar Florence ;.and Iam still more’sorry for my 
poor dear. friend, Mrs. ‘Wardour. Poor dear 
creature; and she did so idelise her son; poor 
ear creatnre, to:lose-her all, Ah! what-should 
do if L lost my Judith 1” ; 

There was something ao eomic in this maternal 
wail that was meant to be #0 tragio that Judith, 
stuffing her handkegchief into her mouth, beat a 
precipitate retreat, and it ‘was not antil she had 
meached her oww toom and tloaed the dodr be- 
hind her that sine dared to give way to the mirth 
— art Nope Wer. 

*s Qh, any poor dear mother'! ‘What a splendid 
vactress she would ‘malte “if ‘she didn’t ‘always 
everact her part. “But she never knows when 
to stop. /She never can ‘hit ‘the ‘lime ‘between 
pathos atid bathos, tragedy. arid, farce, dnd if 
rever-whe does reach the sublime she must rush 
«am. breath ssly; ‘arid in the“next word or look 
Wecome ridiculous. She aie fails—always, 
‘and Ibelieve always’ will. “Hér schemes are 

well’platmed, but' ‘they are never well ‘executed. 


, 00d heavens! what is that ?” 

The"*<that”'in question was Master Jocko, 
‘who,’ Having been ‘neglected for a short time 
while ‘Mércywent’ to order a fly and Florence 
shut herself up in her own room, had taken into 





and, disgustedat'this di he threw himself 
upon. « half-pened capil ioes-cad ec gat 
| ‘He he himself here to salt and treacle, 





himself with whatever found favour in his eyes. 
It is surprising how thoughtless human beings 
are of the infinite capacity for mischief thai is 
possessed by creatures of lower mental organisa- 
tion than their own. 

Mercy and Florence would never have thought 
of leaving a child in the kitchen with the door 
closed but. the window open, and a bright fire 
burning in the grate. But Jocko, being counted 


actually left unfastened on his bed, though he 
could easily have been chained to the wall, and 
no soomer had Mercy closed the kitchen door 
and before the kitcheh window than that 
mischievous monkey began to look about to see 
how he could amuse himself. 

He was by no means so indifferent to his own 

eonifort as a human monkey would have 

or he might have set the house on fire, or 

scalded himself to death by drinking out of a 
boiling kettle. Not a bit of it. 

Master Jocko’s taste lays in quite another 
direction. The brightly-polished dish covers 
had long exercised his imagination—supposing 
a monkey to have-one—also the various parapher- 
nalia for ein’ and cooking in general 

that a careful sewife likes to arrange upon 


things Jocko now, with a few nimble leaps, 
managed to reach and began at once to investi- 


dish covers, and that enraged him mightily. 
| After a time he tried to woo the reflection of hian- 
self, but when he pressed it to his lips it was 
eold; so were all the other things he 


mustard and flour, but happening also to be 

liberal in his attentions to the pepper dredge, 
such.an uncontrollable fit of sneezing came upon 
him, that poor Jocko precipitated himself out of 
the cupboard in a hurry, and finding no relief on 
the kitchen floor, with a leap and a jump, took 
his queer little body outside the window. 

Here among the green leaves in the garden 
he rubbed his nose and sneezed till the effect of 
the pepper box gave way to the influence of 
mint, and his pain being over, Jocko once more 
looked about him. 

A window higher up was open, a large vine 
half covered that side of the house, and but a 
very short time elapsed before Jocko—who had 
the greatest contempt for clothing of any kind, 
and invariably tore it off when it was put upon 
him—arrived at the open window, and seeing a 
girl half leaning on the bed, he, under the mis- 
taken idea that it was one of his friends, jumped 
upon her. 

Judith sereamed, as well she might, for Jocko 
was‘ nob beautiful. She beat him off, and 
uttered ory after cry for help, while the monkey 
took refuge on the ‘dressing-table, and grinned 
and chattered viciously, as though he had been 

ievously wronged and ill-used, and, would 





as of little more consequence than the cat, was |’ 


her kitehen’ mantelshelf and above it. These | frig 





early like to punish the offender well for it. 

At this juncture, however, Florence came into 
the room, and with a glad cry, peculiar to him- 
self; the monkey sprang into her arms, while 
Judith exclaimed ; 

Qh ! that horrid thing frightened me almost 
out of. my life! Where did it come from? | 
Aren’t you afraid of it? Do have it killed or 
sent away. I never sawanything so frightfully 
hideous in all my life before,” | 

«Nonsense, Judith. I suppose Jocko startled | 
you ; he wouldn’t hurt a woman or a child for | 
the world, would you, old fellow; it’s only his | 
own sex he dislikes, and that.only because of the | 
eruel way. in which he has been treated by some | 
of them. See, take his hand, Judith, and make 
friends with him,,poor old Jocko !” 

And she soothed the creature and_it,clung to 
her and whimpered like-a spoilt. child. 

«Ts it really a pet monkey?” asked Judith, 
recovering from her fright. ‘‘ I had no idea, yon 
had such a thing in the house; it won't bite,’ 
Thope?”. : 

“No; take his hand in yours, Now, Jocko, 


| 





his capricious heat Walder about and amuse 





be friends with the lady,” 


But Jocko had not forgotten the manner in 
which, a few minutes earlier, his caresses had 
been repulsed, and he now made a clutch at the 
hand and jabbered his teeth in a threatening 
manner, though he made no real attempt to 
bite, but just as Judith was declaring her dis- 
like to and terror of him a second time, screams 
came up from the kitchen, and Mercy’s voice 
was heard crying lustily : ‘Thieves! thieves!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Florence ran 
downstairs, carrying the monkey in her arms, 
and almost falling over her aunt on the way. 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Whatis the matter, miss? Thieves is the 
matter; look at the place—look at the cup- 
board; did you ever see such a kitchen in your 
life ?” 

An@ indeed it was a scene. The floor looked 
as though the contents of a tinman’s shop had 
been flung down ready for carting away, for not 
one of the kitchen utensils was in its proper 
plaee, while the cupboard presented an appear- 
ance Of still worse confusion. The mistress’s 
eye, however, saw that nothing was missing, 
andshe said at once: 

“I suspect this is the only thief, Mercy ; its 
all Jocko’s work, and he has been upstairs and 
i my cousin out of her wits. We 
must find a cage for him, though how I don’t 
know.” 


| “Ok, don’t you remember, mise, there’s that 
saw many other monkeys in the polished } big 


, t's cage in the lumber room ; it’s large 
enough for Jocko to run about in, and we can 
chain him to it outside for that matter ; it’s too 
big for him to run away with.” 

“A good idea,” was the reply; “fetch it,” 
and thus it was that while his master was in 


oe haere Jocko also, with some intervals of 


m,. became a prisoner. 

You are sure he won’t get free?” asi 
Judith, as, attired in her most elegant visiting 
costume, she came daintily into the kitchen to 
look at the captive. 

“No, I’m not sure that Jocko couldn’t unlock 
a door if he tried,” was the laughing reply; 
“but see, he will shake hands with you now. I 
hope you'll have a pleasant day. You will be 
back to dinner, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes, and I wish you were going too.” 

Then Judith threw her arms round her 
cousin’s waist—she could ngt reach her neck— 
and ran out to join her mother, who was already 
in the hired carriage. 

** Does she mean it, I wonder?” mused our 
heroine, pondering upon the late profession of 
affection; but she could come to no definite 
conclusion, so she sat down at her. little table to 
write her almost daily letter to Arthur. 


re ad 






* * * * * 

“Judith, you would like to be rich, with a 
grand house, a title, and a handsome husband, 
wouldn’t you ?” asked her mother, as they were 
driven along through the leafy lanes, past hand- 
some houses with gardens and pleasure grouniis, 
while flowers and green hedgerows. gave colour 
and beauty to the scene. 

«Would a cat drink cream, if a bowl were 
before it, mamma? Of course I should like all 
the things you name; whatgirl wouldn’t? But 
I should like much better than, anything else at 
the present moment to know how Iam to get 
them. As you start such a proposition, of course 
you see your way to the end of it.” 

“Yes, ldo. Thatis if you can be sweet and 
innocent to others, and silent and obedient to 
me at the proper and necessary times; for J 
needn’t observe that it will not be your beauty 
or your wealth that will win for you these 
things !” 

«That I presume, having inherited so.little 
of either, mother. But unfold your scheme. 
Let me. hear for myself, and judge if ib is 
feasible.” 

«I cannot;tell you the whole of it; nor. is it 
necessary.. Bui I hold a secret power over a 
manianda woman. They havea son, an only 
son, who, if I do not interfere, must inherit»all 
they now possess, My plan is to make that son 
mpry, you as the price of mysilence.” 

«Ah, another case like that of the Wardours 
over again, only the: worst of itis. yousee the 
young men won't be obedient and each marry 
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the girl he is wanted to take; and I daresay it 
would be the samein my case. If you could 
put me up on a pedestal and warn the particular 
young man, or indeed all eligible young men, 
that it was wicked and criminal and ruinous to 
look at me, I should soon be surrounded by an 
admiring crowd, such is the perversity of male 
human nature ; but to tell a young man he must 
marry me is to ensure his hating me heartily to 
the day of his death.” 

“ That is the result of your observation, is it ? 
You have thought about the subject evidently. 
Of course you know better than your mother,” 
bitterly. “I suppose I must come to you to be 
taught next.” 

‘Really, mamma, I was only making a general 
observation. “Pray continue your own brilliant 
remarks, and I will listen to them with due 
deference and attention.” 

Mrs. Henen took no notice of the covert sneer 
contained in this speech, but proceeded to de- 
velop her scheme, asking again: 

«You would like the lot in life I have 
sketched out for you ?” 

«Yes, certainly,” with brevity. 

“And you will accept it without any demur, 
even if no silly profession of love be made to 

ou P” 

«Well, I should like that too, mamma; it’s 
like the sugar on a wedding cake; half of it 
may be plaster of Paris, and even if it isn’t 
it makes one’s teeth ache; but one likes to see 
it and taste it for all that, and I can do witha 
@ very | little bit, just for appearance sake, you 
know.” 

“Ah, I see; even though you know it is not 
real, but that is as it may be; I cannot answer 
for trifles or tricks of manner, but deal only with 
clear, hard facts, and I must quite understand 
that I don’t set out upon this enterprise without, 
knowing every step of the way that lies before 
me. If you have any doubt of yourself say so at 
once, and I can fix some other price, but when 
once it has been named there must be no going 
back from it.” 

** And what am I to do ?” 


[FLORENCE STATES HER MIND.} 


‘Marry the man whe can give you rank, 
wealth and power.” 

«Yes ; and what then ?” 

“Nothing. I make the rest of the bargain 
with the other side; though I may as well ob- 
serve that your house will be my house when- 
ever I choose to make it so.” 

“Tt will not be my fault if it is not, 
mamma.” 

«Then that is settled, and we may dismiss the 

subject for the present.” 

«But what role am I to play, mamma? You 
must tell me, or I may make some blunders.” 

«* You are to know nothing and see nothing ; 
to be simple and innocent ; satisfied with trifles, 
affectionate and obedient. You may be as 
girlish and infantile in your manners and con- 
versation as you like. You may even, when the 
time comes, if there is any reluctance on the 
other side, pretend to be a victim to your fears 
and your sense of duty to me; anything in the 
way of artifice except towards me, and to me you 
must be open in all things, and blindly 
obedient.” 

«Oh, I see; and you are to be the stern, un- 
yielding parent. I understand, dear. Very 
well. But before we put on our company 
manners tell me: shall we meet the people 
whom you intend to force me upon at Wardour 
Hall ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

** Well, who are they ?” 

“Tl tell you when we have met them. And 

now, once more, let us talk of something else.” 

“All right. As a large subject, to say nothing 
of her weight, let us talk of my fair oem 
Florence. i suppose Mrs. Wardour wants 
to put a spoke in the wheel of the carriage at 
should take Mr. Arthur and Flo to church ?” 

* Probably; though I don’t quite see how it 
is to be done,” replied Mrs. Henen. 

“No; and I see clearly enough that it can’t 
be done to their satisfaction,” remarked Judith, 
emphatically. 

“Look at Flo’s head and mouth and chin,” 





she went on; “did you ever see tenacity of pur- 
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pose and determination more strongly marked 
in any woman. It’s not the fiery sort Iam cap- 
ones of, it’s true, but its more persistent and un- 
yielding, because it is quieter. It’s like a deep 
river, it doesn’t make the noise and splash and 
gurgle the shallow little brooklet does, but it 
will flow over and overwhelm you if you attempt 
to stem its torrent or divert its course, and 
you'll come to Ld » depend upon it, mother, if 
you pit yourself against Florence, while after 
all youve nothing to gain by dividing her from 
her lover.” 

“T have,” was the savage reply—“<I have 

my revenge. I hated her mother—oh, how 
bitterly! I hate her only a shade less! 
a cruel insult, and much more cruel neglect do I 
owe to that dead woman and this living girl, 
and I will pay the debt I owe to both to her; 
and if the dead can see how the living suffer 
my revenge will be all the greater and sweeter, 
though I shan’t know it—I shan’t know.” 

Judith looked at her mother in amazement. 
This was surely a new phase in her character. 
Mean and spitefui she knew her to be, but that 
she could treasure up the memory of her wrongs, 
real or imagined and could conceive and carry 
out an rate scheme of vengeance u 
jy vee op nena | ome was rer 

daughter given her parent credit for. 

She made no comment, however, only she 
half unconsciously away from her 
mother’s side into the further corner of the 


carriage. 

A revengeful, vindictive woman is very much 
like a venomous reptile, one never knows when 
it may raise its head to strike, or who may be 
its next victim, and it is always well to give 
such creatures a wide berth. 

But at this point the fly turns into the lodge 
gates and goes up the long and stately avenue 
that leads ee Wardour , and Judith smooths 
her gloves and puts on her company manners 
and her child-like smile in anticipation of the 
wonderful future which the woman by her side 
has promised her. 

(70 d¢ Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 9 
THE RETURN. 
For all is dark where thon art not, 


Once. more in England. The long journey 
accomplished in safety ; the dull tedium of the 
sea voyage over, and Sir Hugh Allerton, with 
his friend, Baron Mivar, were again on native 


soil. 

And what changes may take place in four 
years; dreams that before had lulled the mind 
to poisonous calm and ecstacy will have fled like 

e images in some conjuror’s glass. 

Sir Hugh Allerton had already begun to 
wonder if Lady Violet’s well-bred sentences 
and ennui formed the highest standard of 
womanhood; also if her despotic tyrannies 
would be ble as a wife, for in the corre- 
spondence of four years we may learn more 
what is going on in the mind of a lover than 
during any previous personal intercourse, and 
he began to think the tone of her letters was 
not only hard and unloving, but frivolous and 


insincere. 
It pleased him to put her love for him toa 
further test. Baron Mivar, a new personage, 
from a new world, witha larger income, a finer 
title, a larger circle of acquaintance than him- 
self, should lay siege to her heart, and if, as Sir 
Hugh believed, he was more likely to fascinate 
her than himself, why then the revelation of 
her falsehood came before marriage, a far more 
satisfactory state of affairs than finding one 
had fallen into a gulf of tiresome quarrelli 
after the ceremony; and Lionel, who look 
upon Lady Violet as his cruellest foe, entered 
into the ruse con amore. He wished to save his 
friend from the pain and danger of a sad 
awakening. 
there was something in the mysteries 
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[A DISTINGUISHED STRANGER. ] 


encircling the baron’s life that must irresistibly 
appeal to Lady Violet’s imagination. A princess 
was of course in love with him. He had not 
only fought duels, but pinked his adversaries. 
He had not only gambled, but broken a bank. 
He was not only a splendid fellow, with a dash- 
ing set of acquaintances somewhere in Moldavia 
or Genoa, or Greece, but headed secret societies, 
was dreaded as a conspirator, and above all was 
enormously rich. 

This was the part Lionel had resolved to play. 


This was one portion of his revenge on the | po’ 


woman who had destroyed his wife. Devotedly 
attached to Sir Hugh, he wanted to prove above 
a doubt the worldliness of the haughty woman 
whose pride and hardness had been so pitilessly 
used against her sister. 

They were now staying ata West-end hotel, 
and at the present moment were partaking of a 
late breakfast. Sir Hugh was sipping his coffee 
and reading the “‘ Times,” Lionel looking out of 
the window at the groups of passers-by throng- 
ing the busy streets. 

* We shall go down to the Hall to-day, I sup- 
a he was saying, as Sir Hugh opened a 

etter he had just received from Lady Violet. 

Sir Hugh threw the letter over for Lionel’s 
inspection. 

“Yes, and introduce you. There is to be a 
grand ball given shortly in our honour.” 

Lionel rose and surveyed himself in the din 
mirror that adorned the chimney-piece of the 
West-end hotel. 

“Do you think there is any fear they will 

ise me?” 

“‘ Not with that dark beard and bronzed com- 
plexion. Besides, you are changed in every 
way. The mark of the scar remains over your 
brow from that wound you received from the 
a when they set upon and nearly 
murd us in the forest. Your hair is un- 
mistakeably tinged here and there with grey.” 

“Yes,” said Lionel, smiling; ‘“‘I don’t think 
I resemble the fascinating m of European 





fame you have written of so eloquently.” 
“On the contrary, I believe Violet will find 
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you the beau-ideal of a hero. I was always too 
happy, jolly, and amiable for her taste. She 
likes the bitter melancholy,” went on Sir Hugh, 
with the mournful conviction that he was can- 
did; “but your dark face, a little worn with 


‘thought and care, will tell wonderfully. You 


must keep her in subjection, and she'll admire 
you and give me a speedy congé.” 

“* Why do you judge her so harshly after this 

long absence ?” 
“Because her letters have woefully disap- 
inted me. I have seen through the flimsy 
veil of her artificiality, and all my deep yearn- 
ings, that were sacred in their essence, have 
been checked and wounded. This is hard to 
bear. I cannot sacrifice all my future as well as 
past at a shrine in which I see no beauty or 
adorable goodness—only maimed rites.” 

«But it is hard to have belief crushed out of 
you. Better go on loving in blind delusion. 
One is happier even then than with a withered 
sense of blankness and defeat alone left.” 

«No, Hargrave, that is not my nature. Iam 
not poet enough for this. Give me rest in one 
corner of truth than revellings in the clouds of 
falsehood and trickery. They would inevitably 
disgust me.” 

“She may care for you more than you be- 
lieve.” 

“Tt rests with you to prove it. You say you 
wish to befriend me. Well, then, I ask you to 
test this woman’s love for me. You will be the 
wealthy baron, the reckless hero, who ‘comes, 
sees, and conquers,’ and I believe that world- 
wearied and tyrannous, selfish and heartless, 
you will prove more attractive to the woman 
who has merely amused herself with me for a 
pastime as a poor idiot who was madly in love 
with her, and who could be given up at any 
moment.” 

* You are in earnest?” 

“ Most decidedly. Now,Iam not an unrea- 
sonable being, ready to commit suicide and steep 
my senses in alcohol, and do all sorts of wild, 
erratic things at a moment’s notice. I’ve no 
wish to make the future a sphere of wretched- 
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ness and disappointment. Violet is the sort of | 
woman who would marry me and then want to} 
run away with you afterwards. Now, that 
would be unpleasant, and a deuce of a bore.” 

“Well, I hope to play the Baron’s part 
creditably.” 

“Be brutal, you*know, now and then, or she'll 
not believe you're of foreign extraction.” 

“ Certainly, anything to oblige you,” laugh- 
in 

« Supposing we make a morning call. I'm 
rather anxious to see how I play my new part 
withoutrebearsal.” 

‘They Tose and were soon out in the street, 
hailed.a hansom, and drove to the terminus.” 
It was-teme, Lionel had changed ; even his voice 
took another ring; it was deeper; it had the 
pain of repulsed!hepe in its strong vibrations. 

They were soon in the train, and omarrivipg 
at the nearest station to the Earl of Harring- 
ten‘e eaten core teat anne 
of chartering the solitary cab that hardly 
invited use. Amd mow, among familiar seenes 
and objects, how keenly Lionel suffered. All 
the past rose up in strong realistic forms. The 
little village, with its ivy-covered church; the 
simple shops ; the village school; all were un- 
changed ; the same rough carvings seemed still 
ineffaced on the gates of the old pound, in 
which some miserable horses were enclosed ; the 
same village children seemed to be hwo F 
about on the green ; the ane 
of cattle still seemed roaming along 
all unelianged, and he alone left to — 
thorny path in silence. They passed slowly 
po the villagers, many of whom recognised 
Sir Hugh, and doffed their caps. 

“That be he who's engaged to our young 
lady at the Hall,” they would say, smiling with 
bovine exttation. “The young heir’s come 
back from Australia.” 

Of Lionel they appeared not to have the 
faintest recollection. 

Lionel was picturing the dear face he had 
eaid farewell to in that coffined gloom; the 
beautiful young creature wlio had loved him, 
amd from whom he was now sundered. 

Sir Hugh noted the distress in. his: com- 
panion’s face, and was silent. Aphra, kneeling 
in the sunlight, also saw them pass along; and 
half blinded as her iljness had made ‘her, started 
after them with something of the:old passionate 
strength of her youth. She recognised : Sir 
Hugh, but the dark-visaged stranger by ‘his! 
side, with theforeign hat, and haughty manner, 
who was he? , 

“Aphta !” cried Sir Hugh,'who remembered 
rescuing her from prison, ‘how are you? I 
em glad you are well” 

Aphra’s dim eyes were scanning Lionel’s 
features. 

“+ Have you brought him home tome? Isit 
he ?” she asked, fearfully: “Is it Lionel?” 

“This is a Barom Mivar,”’ Sir Hughanswered, 
directing ‘her attention to: himself. “We are 
now going to the Hall” 

«Ah, the dear young lady,”” muttered Aphra, 
thinking of Lady Constance.) ‘Heaven help 
her.” 
“You see, Lady Violet #s:good to the poor,” 
whispered -Lionel, anxious to.do justi¢e-even to 
anenemy. 

“TIT am glad to be in England again,” went 
on Sir Hugh, changing the subject, “and. don’t 
yon ‘think, Baron, we better ‘step out? We 
shall be late.” 

«Heaven bless -you, Sir Hugh, for your good- 
ness to me; but did you never come across my 


Lionel out in Australia? He that went away’ |! 


sick at heart and tired of life? He thought his 
wife was dead, and’ it may have killed him 
slowly.” 

* I will tell you mote another day,” said Sir 
Hach, anxious to escape. 


She returned to her cottage door, and soon 
the quick sobs came. 

** Lionel! Lionel!” she murmured ; “‘ you that 
went away from me in anger and_hatred; it 
would comfort you, beloved, to know what I 
could relate! Ah, well-a-day, well-a-dag !” 

* Let us leave her,” whispered Sit Hagh. *I 
believe her mind is weak and»wanders.”* 

“I believe so too,” answered the supposed, 
baron, remem . Aphra’s knife-thrust, and 
her wild allusions: to ~ voices that bade her 
keep silence regarding his history. 


about 
fumed the air, and the of young 
summer pervaded the the 
senses in delicious repose. where the 
sweet vision gome? and why, vwas only a 
spiritual union left them? 
minds seemed to have become clearer to each 
other. 
reared its venomous head among some short un- 
derwood, 

h.!” cried Lionel, there 


the snakes behind us in Australia. ‘To think of 4“ 


erds | our meeting a gentleman of his description im 
heath, | England, and just on our return !” 


«He would have saluted my ankle most un- 
graciously,” answered Sir Hugh; while Lionel, | 
raising his stick, aimed the reptile a blow on the 
head which killed it instantly. 

“Do you believe in omens?” asked Lionel. 
«Some would say.a new fatality was 1 revealed in 
the sinister approach of this reptile.” 

They now came upon a second curious object J 
—a woman lying full-length .on the 
wringing her hands, as if in bitter pain. 

sal hy, the brute has bitten her, I do be- 
lieve,” “cried Sir Hugh, hastening to her 
side. 

‘This woman was a remarkable specimen of 
humanity. She wore an old checked: dréss, the 
worse for wear, a pair of green spectaclés, and 
a hat that might:have, been made in the reign 
of Queen Anne. And -yet she was beautiful, ¢ 
though no lenger young; that Medusa face 
darkened by physical agony, those evil eyes, 
veiled from the, sight, were as pitiless as the 
reptile thet had attacked her.. And thus ‘they 
met again } 

«Who is: she?” aslted Sir Hugh, stooping ‘by 
her side, as she groaned, and bound. her: hand- 
kerchief round her wrist. 

Lionel knew but too well; and yet. he was 
silent. She must not discover has identity. 
Had amore imperious vengeance than his at 
last overtaken her? It was Meredith! 

**I shall not die,” she whispered; attempting 
to rise, but falling, back from weakness. » ‘I 
havea poison that is'a safe antidote toa bite 
of this kind, but.it is painful.” 

«Ah! you—you are the lady’s maid at ‘the 
Hall—you are Meredith,” said Sir Hugh, step- 
ping back. 

“Iam. And: you ave: Sir Hugh: Allerton’? 
Who is your friend?! 

She had risen, breathing heavily, and leant, 
on Sir Hugh's arm. 

“A gentieman-of wealth—the Baron Mivar:” 

““Mivar!” echoed Meredith,'shaking her head. 
IT don’t Know. .I never heardiof a Baron Miver 
—from Hungary probably ?” 

“Prom Moldavia My ‘friend is writing a 
valuable work on English fossils, and the‘habits: 


dead snake: thoughtfully. 
“Ab! ®. litterateur,” said Meredith, bowing, 





The gipsy’s eyes were again examining 
Lionel’s face, and she muttered ‘once ‘& sharp, 
broken exclamation,’ suchas’ Romanies use’ | 
when they are baffled or perplexed. 


“Then you have seer him ?”’—she covered: His | 


bands with kisses—*and I shall ‘hear of ‘him 
by-and: by é/’ 


with her old:grace. ; 
Her sface’ seemed more ‘wemarkalle* in its 
dgony—one might have saida sorceress dying; 


from her own ‘drugs. 
The: Barom looks. away,” said ‘Mereditl ;, 


| wt” fears ‘there may ‘be another snake ‘close 





vs ut 


As they crossed the plantation a small snake }, 


of thie sea: gnil. He wishes to study’ at ‘the||: 
British Museum,” ended Sir Hugh, ‘kicking the)! 


Lionel appeared interested in some young 
fir trees to the right. 

“Mivar!” cried Sir Hugh, “there are no 
more; enakes. about ; come and help me assist 
this suffering Lae cnc 

) Mereditiv'e Beco cha 

“No, I will not esse the Baron. I hate 
PF ean He seems quite indifferent to us; 
wrapt up imhisetmdies, I suppose. Bah! as if 

a wage oe to make himself grow 
old and ‘and ugly: oks and ideas. But my 

pa: Pi og, BP is a little grey, your 
friend, te atilk younc.’ 

*@h | yes, still young, at least this side of 
4 fonty,” ‘auswered Sir Hugh, astonished that.this 


woman, who. moved and spoke vith such 
= | Inge should hea lady’s- “We 
leave ‘te study the suake; a may 
intenest, him scientifically,” Sir Hagh ¢on- 
tinned, accompanying Meredith a fow steps 
along the path path. 
“Stay with yells Srietiies Bacon Mivar,”” said 
Moredith, gently; “he may get lost in the 


‘| plantation. Violet ey expecting you. I 
wil] apply the amtidote to my wrist, and let her 
‘know you haveerrived 

Sir Hugh te. thoi el. 
on ey the sufferer from the 


And with’ ha gne reason ; that woman betrayed 


Constanceiinto their hands.” 
i remem you ime of before,” 
Li 8 arm as the; walked t 3 the 
yal eh 


iF tthe towers of the Hall 
with all the the daaaling brilliancy ofa warm June 
morning, as the two young men crossed the 
lower avenua@ndentered the courtyard. 

Lady. Violet was sitting alone in the library 
when Meredith tapped at the door. She did not 
wait for Lady Violet's answer, but entered, 
white, almost to ghastliness. Lady Violet threw 


» | down the fashionable novel she was endeavour- 


ing to read, and met her maid half way across 
the room. 

«*What on earth has happened?” she cried. 
“You, are paler than; a ghost.-; Are you 
dying ?” 

Meredith unwound her handkerchief and 
pointed to her wrist. 

“T have been bitten by a snake, my lady, in 
the plantation, but having applied an antidote 
all danger is over. I came to tell you Sir Hugh 
Allerton and his friend’ are‘ on their way to the 
Hall. 

Lady Violet instantly turned to the glass and 
examined her costume. Raptures overt her 
lover's safe return were all very well, but she 
must. do herself justice as a woman of the 
world and.of fashion. _Her beautifal brown hair 
might be arranged with improved taste.’ No 
doubt the baron was a judge ‘of style, an@would 
criticise her as carefully as if she were a stage 


ev baron from Moldavia, with a finished Eng- 
‘lish ‘accent, visiting England for the purpose of 
“studying English ‘tastes, manners and habits 
‘and vinataotechstion, must be ‘dazded and 
charmed. 

Above all, he rattat admire the aristocracy. It 
was always something to her imagination to be- 
lieve that 1 she was like some bright enchant- 
‘ment—glittering and cold. And sheihad thought 
good deal of Baron Mivar’s #rrival. 
| But she was ready ‘to receive ‘them: in ‘the 
drawing-room; indeed her anxiety ‘was’ ap- 
‘parently so great ‘to weléome Sir High on‘his 
return, she descended ‘on’ to’ the 'terrace,’ and 
waved. a little» with» her’ lace handkérehief, 
-fancying herself ‘a branch of ‘somé Royal house, 
swhose greeting should. be aedeived ‘On bended 


, By Jove! there’s Violet wavingitrrad?” ‘aia 
Sir Hugh, quickening his pace, and ‘ran’on, Teav- 
— alone. 
he supposed baron allowed the first imiechiitc 
leelowbeas the lovers: ¥ pals without his’ ‘pre- 
}-sence. 
© Weloome: Sores agai’ P? Tay Violet was 
‘wexiag) while Sir Hush fornd that ‘after all 
“absence makes the heart grow fonder?” 


| Be most have sorely misjudged’ her with joa- 
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lous:suspicions, She was sweetly capricious; but 
still. worth winniag. It was.a. welling up of 
fresh joy in his heart, to know: she shonld:never 
be renounced, All those perturbing doubts and 
fears were, but foolish of ‘the 


*‘ You,will have,plenty of wonderful things to 
relate, tous,” she wassaying.. “I’m longing: to 
hear|all your adventures. But we are forgetting 
your friend, Baron Mivar.; I thought I saw,him 
with you.” 

Sir Hugh; turned. and waited. The baron 
came leisurely along the avenue, contemplating 
a silver-mounted cigar-case with impenetrable 
indifference. He replaced it im his:pocket, after 
that pensive scrutiny, and soon joined them. 

«“ My esteemed friend, Baron, Rupert Mivar,” 
said Sir Hugh, while Lionel raised his hat and 
bowed. 

Lay Violet; clinging to Sir Hugh’s arm, now 

addressed the baron with her usual- polished 
ease: 
“You ane visiting England to study our haliits 
and eustoms,,Baton—at-least; so Sir Hugh has 
told me. The time of year is at present charm- 
ing, but we have remained longer than we gene- 
rally do at the Hall this year‘on account of my 
father’s health; but after all-one may, have 
enough of London seasons.” : 

Baron Mivar bowed.coldly, Lady. Violet had 
expected a smile and a flash of exceptionally 


white teeth. ‘ 


“The baron has enjoyed seasons in all the 
<apitals of Europe?’ said Sir Hugh, hoping 
Lionel would express some sceptical opinions of 
all amusements. “For the last. two.or three 
years, he has gone in for hunting the red deer.” 

“Then you admire Devonshire,’ said Lady 
Violet, addressing Lionel. I 

Not, particularly, red stone m profusion,” 


’ answered the supposed baron, “ and Idon’t think 


much of English scenery. Torquayiis a pretty 
little place, but. painfully quiet.” 

He spoke asjif, it were a positive hardship for 
him to be.enthusiastic, even over liberty, which 
he always professed to worship; but these great 
celebrities, with their soft drawls, were often 
equivocal in praise or blame. 

“ One may like a people but not their seenery,”’ 
continued the terrible baron, glancing at. the 
long avenue of trees, as. if it would be agreeable 
to hew down, every one. 

“TI wonder, then, you visit England at all if 
its scenery is so distasteful.to you.” 

“I visit, its inhabitants,. I, not regard its 
mountains, its lakes, its seas, its meadows,” 
cried the baron, with a slight foreign aecent 
Lady Violet instantly detected. ‘The. English 


character has.always had especial charm for me. | 
A sweet-natured race in the main, but withal! 
strong and with great: powers of endurance and | 
repression. I desire to do all possible justice to | 


the great English nation. Besides, mademoi- 
selle, you havea Dickens. I reverently bare my 
head at his mention.” 


“T don’t know why, but all foreign. noblemen | 


salute us in the name of Dickens,” said, Lady 
Violet, laughing. ‘‘ Perhaps, they admire; him 
80 because he never wrote up, high life:or por- 
¢trayed duehesess and countesses by some false 
lime-light of over-strained sentimentality., We 
escap 
grateful. we ought to be!” 


The baron, forbore to expatiate.on the genins | 


of the great novelist. He remained silent-and 

impassive, ‘ 
“Ah! you must talk with papa, Baron.. He 

and you will soon be’firm, friends. Here he is!’’ 
ening the conservatory door and beckoning to 


earl. “* How pleased:he will be to welcome 


Sir Hugh again among us!” , 
The baron again, addressed himself'to Lady 
Violet. , / 4s 
“You are, then, an only daughter ?* she ‘said, 
asshe returned. _ a: : 
There was.a.slight pause before Lady Violet 


answered : i] 
“Thad a sister, but. she.is dead,’ ot iu 
A scarcely perceptible shudder flitted over the 

baron’s face: 


the dining-room, where luncheon was served. |; 


limning at. the hand of Dickens. How | 


Baron; had been, aecepted, and. Lionel found| 
himeelf. sitting at table, with the father-in-law 
who had branded. him. with every insult, and' 
thrust, him from, his. presence: without pity or 
| eoneidershion. ' 

He was very silent; he seemed a man. of iron, 
proud,.cold.and' stern. Lady, Violet) longed, to 
subjugate him. She had never yet felt so strong 
a desire of approval, and. she found, his eyes 
following hers. with. dreamy, thoughtfulness— 
like a spell He awed her by thwarting her 
curiosity. 

«We intend to have a dance here in a, fort- 
night, in honour of your return,” she said, as 
| they rose from the table, “and. then, we shall 
| take up, our abode at Palace. Gardens, for a} 
month or six. weeks.” 

« And after that, Violet, our,,wedding in the 
early autumn,” said Sir Hagh, again enamoured 
| and.forgetting his former fears. 

The Baron lifted his; head and fixed his eyes 
on Lady Violet. Something in that gaze re- 
| pulsed and baffled her, It. was really the glow 
| of steady hatred—firm and violent.as first love 
| —that perplexed her soul. She only read in it 
| a longing for conquest—contempt for her insigni- 
| ficance, and perhaps a wish to crush her like a 
| rebel. 
| This scornful Baron had evidently no tender 
| sentiments, and- then the theught again flashed 
| through her that with time and opportunity she 
might also tame and soften him. This was a 
| silent passage of arms. 
| ‘I am, glad. you: were so snocessfnl. out in 





None of them had|guessed the‘ trath.; the] 


| Australia,” the earl said, as they regained the | 


drawing-room. “I suppose,’ lowering his 
voice, “ you found that Lionel Hargrave useful 
to youin the bush? Hecould turn his hand to 
anything.” 
| And Lionel, resting bis arm. on,a. statue’ of 
anene in a corneriof the drawing-room, heard 
i 


m. 
| «] am, indebted to. Hargrave for;my best 


| success;; his energy. and skill. were really: 


| Wonderful, We made money fast, but since I 
| came across Miyar, I’ve cared for nothing but 
| to get back to the refined associations of 

BHuropean life. The familiarities and vulgarism 
| of bush life jar on one.a, good deal.” 


“TI don’t doubt it; amd, one must detest a’ 


| colonial, - tone. 
| money and can now enjoy it,” said.the earl, 
offering Mivar a cigar, and opening the conseg- 
vatory door. ; 

** We shall expect you -both at our dance on 
the twentieth, remember,” Lady. Violet mur- 
mured to the baron,,aud to a. dinner-party on 
the twenty-fifth. Papa is anxious to have a 
chat with you now.” 


tropical plants, the earl appeared a good deal 
impressed with the Baron’s, world-wide know- 
edge. He spoke very : forcibly on. Russian 


— 


However, .you have, made! 


After some conversation amid.the orchids and: 


politics ; he criticised the actions of the British| 
Ministry with delicate acumen. The,earl invited| 


| him very warmly to;call whenever jhe felt. in-. 


clined. ' ’ . 
As they were leaying the drawing-room..faint 


| strains of. music fell on. Lionel’s.ears, that so! 


startled him, it was. difficulb for him to regain 
composure. A.song dying away,in the distance, 
|and which he had written years ago, seemed 


But for a second only—it was the end of. a.Lar 
| on which he had, bestowed 
told himself it. was a mental; delusion, that his 
| over-wrought sensibility had recalled this music 
to his fancy. 
(To be Continued.) 











| Trnn we have reflected on it, we are scarcely 
| aware how much the:.sum of, human happiness 
| in the world is indebted to-this one .feeling— 
sympathy. We get. cheerfulness and vigour, we 
scarcely know-how or ,when; from mere. associ- 


| ation with, our fellow;men, and from. the looks 
he earl now entered, and shaking | reflected on: ug of gladness and enjoyment. . We 
Sir Hugh heartily bythe: hand; led the-way into | catch inspiration and power to go A om 

ini | presence and from cheerful looks...) y5),), 


m human 


wafted to him anew, with. mysterious intensity. , 


eat care—but» he) 





ETIQUETTE.—DINNER PARTIES, ETC. 





To a young housekeeper, or to those unaceus- 
tomed te.entertain a great deal, the *‘ dinner 
party ”’ assumes. most terrible proportions asthe 
time for it draws nigh. All other entertainments 
appear easy beside it, for in the hour-er two oc- 
cupied at a dinner table sufficient time is given 
for all shortcomings to be noticed by the guests. 

The pleasantest dinners, when the cuests are 
intelligent. and. cultivated, number from six to 
ten people, for, with that. number the conversa- 
tion can become general; but usually. larger 
parties are the gayest, and any number can be 
invited, as in.such a ease it.is impossible to have 
the conversation general, and each part of the 
table can have its own topie of interest. 

Of. course, all arrangements for a dinner party 
should be as perfect asa, hostess,ean make them ; 
but the surest way of insuring suceess is to invite 
only those who.are most congenial. This is more 
necessary; ata small dinner, than ata large one 
even; conversation should be brief and’ on 
general topics, not composed of personal remarks 
or gossip. . Weare sorry to say, however, that 
capable talkers are rare, 

In the country the,time,of sending thejinvi- 
tatiom, previous to the dinner, need. not bea 
long one; but in,a,large city, where engage- 
ments are numerous, the invitstions should 
always be, sent a,week. or ten days before the 
dinner, in order to secure the guests. ‘During the 
mid-winter gaieties two weeks are often allowed 
in large cities. 

We must urge the necessity of an.immediate 
reply to any dinner invitation, as the number of 
guests must necessarily belimited, and the place 
r: the person who, refuses. should be at once 

led. 


If an, invitation to dinner has been, accepted 
nothing but the most imperative reason should 
induce the invited, person to break the engage- 
ment; and in sucha case, a note, stating the 
reason,|should be sent at.once to the hostess, in 
order that another guest may. be asked. 

In the country the: dinner, hour is usually 
much earlier than it is in. cities, where six 
o'clock is the usual.time of dining. Punctuality 
is absolutely indispensable at,dinner,.and no- 
thing can be in worse taste than to keep,a whole 
party waiting for one individual; but fifteen 
minutes or.so. should, always be allowed, by a 
hostess, for the difference of watches, the delay 
of.a.carriage, etc., ete. Neither should a guest 
axrive too soon, as the hostess may not be 
blessed with thoroughly trained servants, and 
may ‘have the “last touches” to give to. the 
adornments of the table herself. Punetuality 
means at.the time ; neither sooner nor later, 

If possible, all arrangements, should be made 
by the hostess early in the day, in order that 
neither mind nor body, should be fatigued when 
the time of receiving her guests arrives; she 
should endeavour; to forget everything but the 
entertainment of her, guests, and to throw all 
thoughts of her cook aside. 

The host and hostess should speak to each 
guest cordially, as he or she enters the room, 
and if there are strangers present it;is proper to 
introduce them to all the guests, if possible ; if 
not,.then to these who are likely to prove the 
most congenial. 

When all the guests areassembled the servant 
should come to-the door'of the drawing-room 
and announce, in alow voice, to the lady of the 
house, that, “‘ dinner. is.served.” . Before the 
cempany, assembles, the: host and ; hostess must 
decide, what,gentleman shall take out whatdady, 
always. endeavouring to place those together 
whose, tastes or likings are apt to! render them 
the most agreeable companions; and placing all 
at the. table;in. such. juxtaposition, that the 
plenary and hilarity of the dinner may be en- 

anced. ' 

The host should name,to,each gentleman the 
lady whom he is to. take,to the table. Plain cands 
should be; placed..on,the: plate of each, guest, 
with» the,.name on it, so, that» when the table 
is reached there, may be no confusion in finding 

laces. , fod ' i 
. When the dinner is announced the host should 
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offer his arm to the lady of the greatest dis- 
tinction present, or if no one lady can be 
selected on that account, then it is best to take 
the oldest lady present, and to place her on his 
right side at the table. The guests should 
follow the host, each gentleman offering his 
right arm to the lady whom he has been re- 
quested to conduct to the table. The hostess 
follows last, with the gentlenian of the greatest 
distinction present, placing him on her left 
side. 

The gloves should not be removed from the 
hands till the guests are seated at the table. A 
hostess should see that her dining-room is as 
cool as can well be borne by the guests, when 
first seated, for the lights and food will soon 
make the room uncomfortably warm. A dining- 
room should always be well lighted; but the 
intense blaze of light afforded by many gas 
lights, creates too much heat, and is too glaring 
and coarse, so that this brightness should be 
slightly tempered ; candles and green lamps make 
much the prettiest light, if enough of them can 
be had 


Table linen should be spotless, and as fine as 
the means of the giver of the dinner willadmit ; 
glass and china should be fine in quality, if 
possible, even if simple in decoration. Nothing 
adds more to the beauty of a table than flowers 
(unscented), if it is possible to obtain them. A 
dish filled with them, and placed in the centre 
of the table, will be the great point of attraction 
all dinner time. Or even a small vase of flowers 
will add refinement, if more cannot be afforded. 
If flowers are plentiful, it is pretty to place a 
small bouquet for each lady-guest in a small 
glass in front of her, on the table; this bouquet 
she carries away with her. 

It is quite impossible to give a list of articles 
for a dinner-party, at least, to suit all sections 
of the country ; for, of course, viands that can be 
easily obtained in one section are quite unpro- 
curable in another. But a few general hints may 
be acceptable. 

As soon as the guests are seated the soup 
should be served; then the fish, the best that 
can be had; then some light dish, like sweet- 
breads and peas, or delicately broiled chops, or 
spring chicken ; then a heavier meat, as saddle 
of mutton, or (if in season of course) spring 
lamb, or turkey or capon ; then some nice game ; 
then salad cheese and bread ; then the sweets, 
such as omelette souffle or ice cream and after- 
wards the fruit, nuts, etc., ending with coffee. 
Of course all dinners must be governed by the 
purse of the giver, by the possibilities of getting 
certain dishes, and by the size of the party. 

If the dinner is served 4 la Russe, which is 
the usual style now in large cities, the dinner- 
table presents a much more elegant appearance 
than when the viands are placed on the table, 
though the latter plan requires the fewer 
servants. The dinner & la Russe is served, as 
our readers know, from a side table. The guests 
seat themselves at table, with only the chiua, 
glass, flowers, and necessary silver upon it; and 
a servant, or if the guests number over four or 
six, two servants, hand thearticles'from the side 
table to each guest, 

If any article which is offered is not wished, 
it is simply declined, and the servant passes it 
on to the next person; and when that course is 
finished, the next course proceeds in the same 


way. 

The hostess should see, before dinner, that 
there is a sufficient change of china or silver, or 
that someone is provided in the pantry to wash 
it, so that there may be a change ready. No 
order should be given to the servant waiting at 
the table, without it is absolutely necessary ; all 
thetraining should have taken place beforehand; 
and if necessary, any directions, likely to be for- 
gotten, should be written out, and pinned up in 


the pantry, where the servant can see them. It| Pri 


is often wise to write out the courses, as they 
are to be served, and to give the list to the cook, 
so that she may make no mistake in sending up 
the various dishes in their proper order. 

When the fruit has been partaken of the 
hostess draws on her gloves, nods her head to 
the guest who has been taken in by the host, as 
the signal for rising from the table ; and then 





she, with all the ladies; leave the dining-room, 
the gentlemen rising from the table till the 
ladies have departed, one of the gentlemen going 
to the door and opening it for the ladies. It is 
usual for the gentlemen to remain a few minutes 
in the dining-room, after the ladies have left, in 
order to chat, or sometimes to smoke a cigar, 
and then to join the ladies in the drawing-room. 
This is an unpopular proceeding though very 
often, and in some places, the continental 
fashion is followed, when the gentiemen go with 
the ladies to the drawing-room, the host pro- 
ceeding first with the lady whom he took to the 
table. In all cases, however, the signal for 
moving from the table comes from the hostess. 

In about a quarter of an hour after the gentle- 
men have assembled in the drawing-room, coffee 
is served to each person, being carried around 
in small cups, on a waiter, with a cream cup and 
sugar bowl, so that the two latter may be used, 
if wished, though for after-dinner coffee, cream 
is generally dispensed with. 

The guestsusually remain an hour or so, after 
the dinner is over, but the time may be 
shortened, or prolonged, as will be most agree- 
able. 

The call on the hostess, after a dinner-party, 
should always be made within a week; but 
three days after is considered the proper 
time. 





THE 
BARONESS OF THE ISLES. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue Nunnery of Douglas, according to Manx 
tradition, had been founded in the sixth century 
by St. Bridget. It was a grand and stately 
pile, as the ruins, which still exist, clearly prove. 
It was a court in itself, governed by the noble 
Baroness of the Isles, whose power in her own 
domain was supreme, and whose dignity was 
equal with that of the Abbot of St. Mary’s, and 
scarcely inferior in the estimation of the 
islanders to that of King Reginald himself. 

The prioress, as we have stated, but now re- 
peat for the clearer comprehension of the reader, 
was of high Saxon birth, and had been the first 
wife of Harold, the late king, and elder brother 
of the present monarch. 

Matilda’s party turned into the priory 

unds, following a wide and shaded roadway, 
which led by a gradual ascent to the nunnery. 

Crossing the deer park, and the wide, sloping 
lawns and gardens, they reached the draw- 
bridge and here halted. 

The leader of the little train blew a shrill 
blast upon a horn, and a guard appeared in 
the watch-tower, and demanded the name and 
business of the visitors. 

Both were stated. Then the drawbridge was 
lowered with a mighty clangor, the portcullis 
was raised, and the Lady Matilda and her fol- 
lowers rode into the courtyard. 

«The Prioress sends her compliments to you, 
Lady Matilda,” said the nun, with the gentle 
courtesy of a well-bred woman, “and begs you 
to rest and refresh yourself. She will see you 
later. In the meantime, she desires you to make 
yourself at home.” 

Soon afterwards the nun conducted the 
maiden along a wide corridor, through passages, 
to one of the end towers of the great structure. 
A large room occupied the entire breadth of this 
tower. 

It was connected with a series of other rooms 
in the main edifice, and the entire suite com- 
prised the private apartments of the Lady 
oress. 

The nun ushered Matilda into the tower room 
and softly departed. 

Matilda was still standing, her eyes fixed upon 
a little oratory which was divided from the 
tower rooms by heavy arras, when a door was 
opened and the prioress came gliding into the 


room. 
Matilda bent low in involuntary obeisance. 





The Baroness of the Isles looked every inch a 
gen. She was in the prime of life, being at 
that time about forty years of age, and she was 
also in the prime of a glorious beauty. Her tall 
and well-developed frame was instinct with 
ag 
er face, grand in features and expression, 
was noble and comman . The smile with 
which she greeted Mati illuminated her 
countenance like a glow of sunlight. 

There was an ineffable sweetness in her looks, 
which, mingled with her proud dignity and 
air of command, was singularly striking and 
impressive. 

atilda felt her heart go to the Lady 
Etheldreda in an instinctive love and reverence. 
The girl’s ingenuous eyes expressed her secret 
thoughts, and the Baroness of the Isles read her 
very soul. 

“You are welcome, my child,” she said, in a 
voice that completed the charm her appearance 
had wrought—that voice was se soft, so sweet, 
so gentle. “Yet you are young, methinks, to 
leave a world so fair as must have been the one 
you enjoyed. You are young te become an in- 
mate of our house.” 

“Iam old enough, dear lady, to have found 
life very bitter and. hard to bear,” answered 
Matilda, “Iam sick of the world. Perhapsin 
this holy refuge, the very air of which is peace, 
I may find rest.” 

“You have suffered much, my child?” said 
the baroness, sighing. ‘Ah, weall must suffer. 
We have all a heritage ef woe. And even in 
this peaceful cloister there are often aching 
hearts and sorrowful souls. For even nuns are 
human, and all our prayers cannot subdue our 
human longings or stifle our remembrances.” 

“Iam an orphan,” said Matilda, ‘“‘and he 
whom I loved is dead. Iamalone in the world, 
and I desire to devote my life to prayer in this 
holy seclusion.” 

“You mourn for the brave young knight 
Ivar?” said the Baroness of the Isles. ‘I have 
heard much of Ivar. It was he who vanquished 
so many knights in the tournament, It was he 
who won his spurs from King Henry of England. 
It was he who was carried captive with you by 
the Norsemen. You have told me in your letters 
how he perished—but indeed I have heard the 
story from mafiy tongues. A spy of Reginald 
tracked him to Wild Gorge, and to the Double 
Oak—he brought troops—and Ivar was attacked 
and slain.” 

“That is the story. My aunt claimed his body, 
and it lies entombed in the crypt of Castle 
Grand.” 

«‘ Ivar was brave and noble, a true and heroic 
knight. My heart has stirred at the tales of his 

rowess,” said the Lady Etheldreda. ‘ You loved 
im dearly, did you not?” 

“He was my life!’ cried Matilda, in an im- 
passioned voice, her face paling and flushing. 
“He was my soul! He was beautiful as the 
morning, dear lady ; generous as the sun : one of 
those noble souls that flourish but once in a 
cen’ iA 

The Lady Etheldreda’s hand stroked softly 
the girl’s fair young head. 

«Your description of him would have fitted 
my husband, the late King Harold,” she said, 
gently. “ You know my story, dear? You know 
that I left my own country with my dear husband 
three years after our marriage, and with our 
only child, for this island? You have heard of 
the great storm that wrecked so many shipsand 
destroyed so many fisher vessels? That storm 
wrecked us. The sea swallowed up my child. I 
was cast ashore, and tended by the good nuns of 
this priory. I was ill, and when I recovered 
they told me that my husband and child were 
— Then, in my desolation and anguish, I 
took the veil and became a nun. You have heard 
all this ?” 

“Yes,” answered Matilda, 

Chee ws had been vs hy ee ~ 4 
Harold appeared upon this island—alive e 
had been rescued by some foreign vessel, car- 
ried to Scotland or Ireland, had but just 
effected his returnto Man. He had believed me 
dead, as I had believed him. Imagine his 


despair in finding me alive, but separated from 
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him by my religious vows. I had taken the 
final vows at the very beginning.” - 

“You have suffered far more than I,” said 
Matilda, kissing the hand she held. “I could 
never have borne to see Ivar wedded to another. 
I could better bear his death.” 

‘He was an adopted son of Ranulph, I have 
heard lately,” said the prioress. “Was he of 
Ranulph’s kindred ? I have heard that Reginald 
Seow slurs upon his lineage. Was he base- 

rn?” 

“No. I know he must have been of gentle 
blood. He had the air of one born to rule,” 
cried Matilda, ‘The king hated him, perhaps 
because Ivar was more kingly than the king. 
But Ivar knew not his parentage. He knew 
not even that he was a Manxman.” 

“And how was that?’ asked the prioress, 
smiling. ‘Was there some mystery about his 
birth.” 

‘« He was a sea-waif. He-was found lashed to 
a spar in a heavy sea, aftera frightful storm, by 
some fishermen. They were tenants of Ranulph. 
They brought the boy ashore, the knight 
Ranulph saw and adopted him. He was but a 
year old at the time.” 

The Lady Etheldreda’s face grew suddenly 
white; her breath came quick; her eyes 
started. 

«When was that ?” she gasped. ‘* When was 
he found ?” 

“Twenty-two years ago, I think,” 

*““Why, it was then I was wrecked! What 
month ?” 

« November, Ivar said.” 

The baroness rose up in a mighty agitation. 

«Oh, why did I never hear all this before ?” 
she cried. ‘Why did I never see this Ivar? 
And he is dead. Perhaps—oh, perhaps he was 
my son—my son whom [ have so long mourned 
as dead !” 

“Your son ?” 

** Mine—Harold’s son! And he would be the 
rightful king of Man, were he living. Could 
Reginald have suspected his identity? Was 
that suspicion the cause of Reginald’s hatred 
and persecution of him ?” 

The baroness walked too and fro ina great 
excitement. 

“He is dead!” she said. “Dead! I shall 
never see him on this earth. But the thought 
that he was my own son will haunt me by day 
and by night while I live. He loved you, 
Matilda, and henceforth you shall be to me as a 
daughter! Ranulph is dead, but the fishers 
who rescued the child, the old servant who 
tended him—these may be living. I will send 
messengers to bring thera to me. I must solve 
this deubt—I must verify or refute this sus- 
picion. Was Ivar my son? I would give all I 
possess to know !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


For two or three days after the secret depar- 
ture of the Lady Matilda, the rumour was 
current throughout Castle Grand that the maiden 
had suffered a relapse of fever—although she 
had seemed: entirely restored to health— 
and that she was confined to her room and her 


The wrath of King Reginald at having been 
outwitted by a mere girl was something terrible 
to witness. He resolved to claim her as his 
subject. 

“There is one risk, your majesty,” said the 
knight Wildred, who will be remembered as 
Ivar’s enemy, and who was still high in the 
king’s esteem. “The lady Matin may have 
joined the holy sisterhood. In such case she has 
ceased to be your majesty’s subject and has 
passed beyond your jurisdiction.” i 

The king’s face flamed with anger. 

“Such talk is folly,” he exclaimed, harshly. 
“Tt is but five days since Matilda was seen at 
Castle Grand. There has not been time for taking 
the veil. Yet I will hasten at once tothe priory, 
and demand that the maiden be given up to 
me ! 

The impatience of the king was so t that 
he could not depute the errand to pps 





officers, and he gave his orders immediately for 
the proposed excursion. : 

A mounted body-guard presently drew up in 
the courtyard of the castle. 

The king, attended by certain of his favourites, 
eacuniéd thelr horses and the little cavalcade set 
out upon the journey. 

In those days a journey of ten miles was nearly 
equivalent to one of a hundred miles in the last 
century. 

For roads were rough, and often in places 
nearly impassable, and the spirit of hurry had 
not begun to affect the stolid people. 

So it was nearly sunset when the king, at the 
head of his train, crossed the park belonging to 
the priory and came in full view of the stately 
convent buildings. 

The appearance of the little troup was certainly 
warlike. 

Their spears and battle-axes glittered in the 
sunlight, their steel helmets and their armour 
shone. 

The king at their head, encased in armour, his 
horse wearing a steel breast-plate, looked formid- 
able. 

The king’s visor was raised and the expression 
of his face was not reassuring. 

The herald shouted : 

“The most puissant Reginald, by the grace of 
the Lord, King of Man, demands speech with 
the most noble the Baroness of the Isles.” 

“How come you?” asked the priest: ‘In 
friendship or in war ?” 

“In friendship,” replied the herald. 

«Then shall the gates of the priory be opened 
unto his most gracious majesty,” said the 
priest. ‘ But let the armed troops remain where 
they are. King Reginald must enter attended 
only by a single knight.. This is the stipulation 
of the most noble the Baroness of the Isles.” 

Reginald dismounted in the courtyard, where 
he was met by the priest who had served as 
spokesman for the prioress, and conducted, with 
Wildred, into a great withdrawing-room. 

is was a sort of throne-room, and in a 
gilded chair, upon a raised dais, sat the Lady 
Etheldreda, a very queen im her beauty and 
majesty. 

She arose. and came forward to receive her 
royal visitor. She was dressed in Milan velvet, 
made with a long train, and trimmed with min- 
ever. A tiara of precious stones rested upon her 
noble head. 

Jewels blazed upon the sombre background 
of her dress, and upon her white and slender 
hands. 

She was attended by two nuns in the costume 
of their order., 

Reginald bowed low before her in courtly 
fashion. She returned thegreeting with equal 
ceremony. 

«* What brings my royal brother to the Priory 
of Douglas?” asked the Lady Etheldreda, her 
flute-like voice unconsciously betraying stern- 
ness. 

«Pardon me, my sister,” said the king, “ but 
I will state my errand without delay. I but 
learned this morning of the secret departure of 
Lady Matilda from her home, and that she 
has taken refuge with you. Is she here in this 
priory ?” 

The Lady Etheldreda inclined her stately head 
in an affirmative response. 

The king’s face flushed. 

“ She is here?” he exclaimed. “This is well. 
You know that I have fixed upon this maiden as 
my wife? Is she not beautiful ? The incarnation 
pot pee and sweetness? By my faith, but she 

ill make a right royal queen? Art pleased with 
her, Etheldreda ?” . 

“Greatly. I never saw a fairer, sweeter, 
gentler lady? She has won my heart.” 

« And mine too!” cried eo “T never 
mourned for my late wife. have never seen 
one woman whom I wished to marry since I 
became free except the Lady Matilda. She has 


He smiled, but the prioress was very grave. 

** You are come here to-day to take the Lady 
Matilda from my protection,” she asked, “and to 
remove her to your court !” 

“ You have said it. I shall take her to Castle 
Rushen,” said Reginald, complacently. “Once 
she is in my own power, I shall soon compel her 
to my will. One week’s residence in my royal 
castle will cause her to gladly accede to my 
wishes. I meanher no wrong. I offer her 
honourable marriage, and a position which any 
maiden in the realm would give her eyes to win. 
I shall try kindness with her. If that fail, I shall 
resort to force. She shall feel but the velvet 
glove if she be wise, but if she be foolish I will 
bring down upon her the full force of a mailed 
hand.” And his face darkened. “ She shall know 
me for her master.” 

The Lady Etheldreda made no response. 

“Let the maiden be summoned,” said the 
king. 

‘One moment,” said the prioress. ‘She 
mourns for her dead love. It is for him she for- 
sakes the world. Who was this Ivar ?” 

The splendid eyes of the baroness seemed to 
pierce Reginald’s very soul. He moved uneasily, 
and a quick suspicion showed itself upon his 
visage. 

“Tvar ?” hestammered. ‘ He is dead !” 

** Yes, he is dead. But who was he ?” 

« A nameless, base-born hind !” said Reginald, 
volubly, not meeting her gaze. “A fisher’s son, 
whom the knight Ranulph adopted, and brought 
up as hisown son. Ivar had a handsome face 
and pleasant address, and for some deed of 
bravery in England, King Henry, who knew not 
his origin, made him a knight.” 

« And that is all you know of Ivar?” 

“Ts there more to know? Methinks you regard 
me strangely, good sister.” : 

“T have heard that Ivar was a waif of the sea 
and the storm,” said the Baroness of the Isles. 
«That he waspicked up after the great November 
gale of twenty-two years ago. Think you this is 
true ?” + 

“Nay, it is false,” said Reginald, hotly. 
** Who told you that imposed upon you.” 

‘The Lady Matilda told me,” said the prioress, 

calmly. ‘You know that in that very gale I 
believed to have perished my only son—Harold’s 
son and heir, the rightful king, if he but lived, 
of this fair realm ?!’ 
. ni cold sweat started upon Reginald’s fore- 
“The Lady Matilda heard a false tale from 
Ivar himself:” he exclaimed. “It is not 
true!” 

“I heard Matilda’s story,” said the Lady 
Etheldreda. ‘I heard of the mystery envelop- 
ing Ivar’s origin, and the doubt came to me 
et am was the son I had mourned so long as 
d emer 

“It is false!” interrupted Reginald. ‘The 
fellow was but a base-born hind !”” 

**T could not rest under the doubt,” continued 
the Baroness of the Isles, unheeding his protest. 
“And so I-sent messengers, now three days 
since, to the fishers who had rescued the child, 
and to the old nurse who had tended him. They 
obeyed my summons. I questioned them closely. 
I obtained the little garments he wore when he 
was rescued. 

“They had been treasured by the knight 
Ranulph asa clue to Ivar’s origin. Reginald, 
those tiny garments were embroidered by my 
own hands and marked with the initial of his 
true name of Harold. I recognised them at once. 
And the story told by fishers and nurse proved 
clearly Ivar’s identity. You said that Ivar was a 
base-born hind ! ’Tis false! He was my son, the 
son of your own brother, the late King Harold ! 
The chain of evidence is complete. And were 
Ivar alive to-day his place would be upon the 
throne you occupy.” 

The king trembled. 

This announcement took him completely 


youth, beauty, fortune, noble birth. I have | aback 


sounded my -people through my trusty friends, 
and find that everyone, high and low, think well 
of my allianee. And so, my noble 
sister, I claim my pretty runaway at your 
hands.” 





«* But he is dead !” he faltered, and the mean- 
ing of those words brought joy to his soul. 

“You knew when he appeared at your court 
with the Lady Matilda—or at least you suspec- 
ted—his true origin,” said the prioress. ‘ You 
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exiled him, more because. you. secretly , believed 
him to be the rightfal King of Man then,beeause 
he was your rival in leve, You, hounded,him, to 
his death. Most noble, brave and heroic soul, he 
was murdered by your orders! And you ,werehis 
own uncle! 

**T have heard that he was handsome, witha 


stately beauty and grandeur that marked hima | 


hero, And I never looked upon that face that 
men, feared and .women.adered—I his ,own 
mother!.He passed his infancy in |a.nurse’s 
arms, he grew from boyhood to. his, splendid 
manhood under the. roof of,one not his,own kin, 
He believed himself poor and nameless, and 
all the while his mother’s arms were. empty, her 
heart desolate, and.a great name and a royal 
crown were’ rightfully bis.. And; new he is 
dead !” 

The mother’s face was white with hergnguish, 
a terrible grief brooded.jn her eyes. 

«‘ Etheldreda, my sister,” said the king, who 
had recovered his self-possession, aided. by the 
reflection thatas Ivar was;dead, he, Reginald 
could not be dispossessed of /his royal honours, 
“‘Inever dreamed that Ivar. was your .son. 
swear to you that I never suspected his identity. 
I never. beard pli his, story,jand he was reticent, 
He is dead, and no reparation can be offered him 
for what ‘he suffered. Do not blamg me.without 
cause.” 

The prioress resumed her self-command. 

“TL have suffered agonies since that night of 
disaster so long ago,” she said, wearily... “J 
believed my husband andjchild to have perished, 
and I took upon me. religious: vows whieh no 
papal dispensation could have.ever loosed and 
left my conscienceclear, .1 have borneso much, 
I can bear: even* this fresh sorrow.. I have-no 
more. reproaches to make to you, Reginald,» I 
leave you to your own. conscience. .and to 
Heaven,” 

“Then let us dismiss the subject,” said the 
king, “ and speak again of Matil I suppose 
that. you will decline new to influence her in 
my favour. Tliferefore, send for her and ‘let,me 

The Baroness of the. Isles uplifted her brows 
in & seeming surprise. 

«I must say you nay, good Reginald,’ she 
said. ‘Am J notsupreme im my own jurisdietion. 
I carmot surrender to you. oue.of my own,sub- 
jects.” 
ae Your subject ? She is mime!” 

«*She was yours. True. But with the consent 
of her auntand guardian, the Lady Godiva, she 
eame to me some days since and expressed her 
desire to join our sisterhood——~” - 

“ But.she has not.yet done|so——” 

“She entered upon her novitiate two; days 
since,’’ said the prioress, calanly. ‘She has made 
her yows. She is a daughterof the church, a nan 
of this most holy order. She is as ‘safe from 
you'in this cloister as.if she were in Heaven.” 

Reginald arose in a blind fury. 

* By Saint Manghold’ heveried. ‘I willraze 
this convent to its foundation, byt. that 1. will 
get possession.of the maiden. I will onder my 
troops to begin the attack-—” 

* Hold!” said the Baroness of, the Isles, 
haughty and unmoved. ! ‘“ You: will. not wat 
upon the defenceless. Ihave my tenantry...Ican 
call upon the monks of Rushen Abbey, :and:they 
will flock to my aid. The people of this realm 
will hasten to our defence against the; sacrilege 
you. threaten. Beware of the wrath .of mother 
chureh, of your, excommunication by the-pope, 
of the anger of your own subjects whoare true 
te our holy religion... Respect the nun in ‘her 
convent,,or‘you will :}draw.down ruin upon your 
own. head !’” 

These words cooled Reginaid’s wrath. 

He dared not make open war upon the con- 
vents i i 

“You need not think me ‘defeated !’ he :said; 
menacingly. ‘ Were Matilda athousand times 
a nun I-should yet make her mine. I eaniwait. 
But the hour of my triumph shall come! . Inge 
now, leaving you in the flush ‘of suiecess: Myiturn 
will come !”” 

He swore a great oath thatchilled the prioress 
to the soul, 








letter written by Kepler(to.a friend, ‘in the 


Then, witha motion.to Wildred, he strode. out 
of the room. : 

He .mounted. his. horse.and the drawbridge 
was again lowered, and the king and the knight 
rode..over, rejoining the, troop. .He gave ithe 
order to retreat, and, the little train, with 
nodding helmets, slowly .began their march 
howewards. 

The king,,,moody, and yéngeful,, muttered 
to himself, as he dug his spurs into his horse’s 
side; 

“ The girl shall be mine, in spite of church 
and people! But how am I to accomplish her 
capture? By stratagem, since force hag failed 
me. Why not make theatiempt this very night? 
Till.do it!” 

He ordered a halt in the wood and entered 
into council with his favourite. followers. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


ere 


Tu principle of Mr. Edison’s delicate heat- 
measuring instrument, the ‘tasimeter, is the 
variation in the electrical resistance of a button 
of carbon ‘under slight changes ot pressure. 
These variations are revealed through a gal- 
vanometer. The instrument is based upon the 
discovery that when finely divided carbon is 
lightly pressed its electrical resistance is some- 
what diminished. . We learn that the carbon 
buttons now used in the. tasimeter and other 
electrical instruments are made of lampblack 
obtained from petroleum smoke. As an illustra- 
tion of the extreme delicacy of the tasimeter, 
the: following statements by Mr. Edison are in- 
teresting: ‘‘ By holding a lighted cigar several 
feet away, I have thrown the light (of the re- 
flecting galvanometer) right off the seale. The 
tasimeter may be made so sensitive that the 
heat from your ‘body, while standing eight feet 
from, and ina line with, the cone, will throw 
the light, off the seale, and the radiation from a 
gas-jet a hundred feet away gives. a sensible 
deflection.” 


Tue ititeresting views concerning the atmos- 
phere which are entertained by Dr. T. Sterry 
Hunt haye attracted ‘attention. In France a 
paper of his on the geological rélations of the 
asmosphere has lately been published. In this 
he diseusses and rejects the theory that inas- 
much asthe imménse mass of carbon now stored 
away in the earth as coal was undoubtedly de- 
rived throuch the’ agency of plant life from the 
carbonic acid in the air, great chemical changes 
must have occutred in the atmosphere: from 
time to time. “He -thinks that the atmosphere 
pervades all space, being gathered most densely 
about the several planets In proportion to their 
masses, but of great tenuity elsewhere. When- 
evér, in the‘geological ‘history of the earth, there 
was an excessiye demand upon the immediately 
contiguous atmosphere for carbotiic acid, sup- 
plies of that constituent flowed.in from other 
planetary: regions. 


Tue question whether the.true cause-of the 
great changes in the earth’s climate revealed. by 
geology may not, be changes;.in. the, position of 
the axis around which the earth; revolves, has 
lately been much diseussed; and, a summary of 
the results: is contained in;an article by Mr. 
James Croll, whose interest in thesubject,is well 
known. The idea that the axis.of rptation has 
changed its place ig:decisively: rejected, Aceord- 
ing toa memoip of Sir William ‘Thompson, the 
eminent physicist, from which Mr. Crgil, quotes : 
“There is in -fact.no evidence in.,geologieal 
climate throughout those parts of the, world 
which geologieal investigation. has, reaghed to 
give any indication of. the .poles,. having. been 
anywhere. but where, they,, are, abany, period. of 
geological time.”’ ee, siidikal ail 

Im verification of ‘his statement'last-year that 
Keplér‘origmally suggested the probable exist- 
ence :of ther sitellites‘of. Mars, Mri Ridhatd A. 
Proctor now refers to the:following passage ‘in ‘@ 


oe | 


activity. ‘They can be very happ 


| sympathy into’the lives of ‘otliers. hi 
| screne heights of a looker-on, the single soul may 
| share the®pains and comfort the sorrows of the 





year, 1610: “Iam so far from dishelieying the 
existence of the four circum-jovial planets (the 
moons of Jupiter) that I long for a telescope to an- 
ticipate you, if possible, in diseovering two round 
Mars,.as the proportion seems to. require six or 
eight round Saturn, and perhaps one each round 
Mercury and; Venus.” This. passage was 
probably the source of the later suggestions on 
the same subject by Voltaire;and Swift. 


THE commission for the scientific exploration 
of Danish Greenland sent out three gentlemen 
last summer to survey @ portion of the western 
coast. One of them, Lieutenant Jensen, suc- 
ceeded in making his way forty-five miles inland 
to @ mountain estimated ‘to be five thousand 
feet high, which he ascended: Towards the 
interior, as far as the eye could reach, the 
country, as seen from this point, was covered 
with glaciersand ice. Not aspeck of uneovered 
land was visible. The expedition was absent 
twenty-three days from its point of departure 
on this journey, which was the most snccessful 
a — made from the western coast of Green- 

n 


Iw his published lecture on animal intelligence, 
originally delivered before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Mr. George 
J. Romanes relates a remarkable instance of 
canine judgment, on the authority of Dr. Rae. 
A dog‘in Orkney was accustomed to meet his 
master at church on alternate Sundays, and to 
do so he had ‘to swim a channel about amile 
wide. When the tide was flowing he ran about 
a mile north before entering the stream, and 
when it was ebbing he went a like distanoe to 
the south, always calculating so that the force 
of the current would bring him about opposite 
the church by the time he got across. 


A new island has been discovered in the 
Polar Sea, north-east of Nova Zembla,. ‘and 
south-east of Francis-Joseph Land, the northern- 
most discovery of ‘the Austro-Hungarian ‘ex- 
pees of, 1873-74. Its precise locality: is. 
atitude 77 degrees 35 minutes North, longitude 
86 degrees East, and it.isabout ten miles long, 
one hundred feet high, level and treeless. It 
was first descried on September 3rd by the 
Arctic explorer and hunter, E. Johannessen, 
who called it Ensomheden, which means Loneli- 
ness, 


eee 
SINGLE LIFE, 





“Wur should not single women be as happy,as 
single men? We rarely meet an unhappy old 
bachelor; but melancholy or discontented old 
maids are numerous. The mere faetof pempining 
single need not ruin a whdle life.. Most elderly 
single men have had once some romance, some 
absorbing love or crushing sorrow that has 
caused them to in-single. | But men know 
well enough that the mere act of metaphorically 
shaking one’s self, and doggedly sony og any 
task thatris available, cures the heartache, and 
is ‘the best: mode of turning tribulation into 
rejoicing. ’ 

- THe:poor ‘curate in his dismal lodgings; the 
sailor far away from home, and tht pretty tearful 
face he left behind him ; the struggling literary 
hack, to whom a wife'and ‘children’ mean 'star- 
vation—one and all have had their golden 
dreams,'their unattainable ideal,’ none the Tess 
golden or the less ideal hecause it was never 
reached. Such hopes serve té cheer men’ on, 8 
brighten the dull round of daily’routine ; but’ 

the fair girl marries another, or the prospect of 
martiagehas to be abdnioned, or’'the “loved 
mistress prove false, still life has'to be borne, 


and one: more’ ‘tnmated’ soul/is. added fo the 


number. i 
There is’ a. place’ for rho berms Ser nature. 
Women are ually themselves © 


ae scope 
fér'thdir ‘ficulties; and fresh outlets for their 
y if, abjuring 
hrow all their 


eniselves, they 
From, the 


ehjoyment for 
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weary, the heart-stricken, and the erring. Inde-, 
penderice, too, ‘has a great charin.” © 

The single person may roam where ‘hé lists, 
may Yatig¢e to’the end of the éarth -withottt fear} 
of having his heartstrings tugged at, ‘or feeling 
himself dragged back by family ties and’ duties.’ 
For him there'areno harrowing death-heds; no; 
bitter watchings and anxieties, no agonising’ 
fear of ruin for the sake of those cherished ones 
dependent on him. ‘Calm and confident, he 
knows that'fate cannot harm him ; for it is only 
through our ‘affections that we are vulnerable. 
He knows what he has surrendered, but he does 
not regret it; his privations have been keenly 
felt, but they have brought him a great posses- 
sion—the peace of contentment, an abiding and 
satisfying joy. 


LL SEEEEy=== 


DINNER IN. SIBERIA. 





Says a Siberian traveller: Our dinner-party 
was extremely merry. Each one laid his.stores 
under contribution. Some brought out, frozen 
bread, others frozen caviare, others; frozen. pre- 
serves, others, again, sausages, which could not 
be bent even if put.across the, knee and pulled 
with the strength of both arms.. Can you 
imagine, without laughing, the appearance pre-, 
sented of seven half-famished -people sitting, at 
a table with thirty different dishes before them, 
and unable to touch one except at the risk of 
breaking their teeth. 

Nothing could be doneexcept to wait patiently 
for the various dishes to be thawed by sitting 
on them.. At the close of the dinner. we ate ex- 
cellent fruit, which had been kept frozen. . 
Throughout Siberia, as soon as-very cold weather 
sets in, all fruits are placed out of doors, with a 
northern. .expesure, that the.sun_ may never 


touch, them. They are frozen through and | g 


through, and retain their, flavour as completely 
ag if fhey had just’ been plucked from the tree. 








ACCIDENTAL POISONING. 


os 


An excellent antidote: for arsenic is a chemi- 
eal ‘sabstance called: hidrate «peroxide of iron, 
freshly prepared, which can only be obtained of 
a drugtist. Butdo not wait for this. While it 
ig being sent for; and atthe first moment after 
discovering that atsenié has’ been taken, pour 
down dose‘after dose-of water slightly warmed; 
promoting vomiting by thrusting the finger or 
a feather down the’ throat: "Keep up this -until 
the stomach has been literally’ washed out, at 
least a dozen times! Deaths es 

A friend of ours took a teaspeonfuliof arsenic 
in mistake for cream of tartar,’ but’ discovering 
his error “soon after; he “ran tothe stove and 
drank alk ‘he ‘cowld'-of’ lukewarm ‘‘dish-water, 
throwing it up‘as fast-as-he ‘took it, and in't 
way swallowed and - vomited half a ‘pailful’ of 
water. He recovered without any other temedy. 


This treatment is good for most ‘kinds of poison, | },, 


if adopted ‘soon enough. tn sass 





“HOW.IT IS DONEY 





BRicn men are generally considered lucky by 
their poor. brethren... Only :that/end: nothing 
more * He waa always a: incky chap,” growls. 
John, over his small beer,.as Peter dashes) by. in, 
his carriage. « “Everything. he:puts:: kis, hands 
to. prospers,””’ Amdiwhyi?, Because Peter has 
always been industrious, temperates and ifeue 

+ } : i . 


Now, here are six shoemakers. working) in: one 
shop. Qne ofi,them attends. to his business; you 
can ‘hear the:.musi¢.of his hammer: late and 
eaxly);.he isiin love, itimay. be,/ with: some girl 
im the mext streets; he -has.made up his mind ito 
bea mam, }to: succeed, to: make: somebody ¢lse 


with the light falling upon the faces of wife 
and child. 

The other five gentlemen work as littleas they 
can, spend Sunday in dissipation, have the head- 
ache Monday, and as a result, never advance. 
The industrious one, the one in love, gains the 
confidence of the employer, and in a little 
while he cuts out work for these other  fel- 
lows. The first thing you know he has a shopof 
his own. He does well, marries, builds a house 
of his own, and is happy... By-and-bye he: be- 
comes a rich man; and the other five shoe- 
makers, unthrifty as ever, talk of the conflict 
between capital aad labour. 

. 
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AN EASY GARMENT. 





Wuart solid comfort one gan take in old 
clothes! ‘There is a charm in wearing them; 
we know that no accident of the day can greatly 
afflict us; that we are not obliged to movesin 
deference td our attire; that we,ean rambleiin 
the woods withoutanxiety;, thatneither sun nor 
rain can disturb our tranquility; that aeareless 
or awkward neighbour at table;has no.alarm for, 


us. 

In our old clothes we can romp withuthe 
children, without drea@ing dirty’ orwork 
in the or perform. any li household 


task. ae shoe eee pinches.or 
squeaks, + gown that\pever interrapts 
Frere no of mind, the old glove that 
has shapédli to.the hand, the.old cloak that 
aves tieghhtaseditieipeahenen ther eelaricaeen 
gives them: ; PB "8: 

and set the -mauito--rights, the old Tat thet ds 
not afraid to‘becaughtan.a shower. They-have 
adapted themselves to,,our- requirements a 
suit us, a8) nothing, mew tas ever known, 





0. j ‘ 
If you ave any new enterprise before 
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DISCORDANT-VOICES. 





**Sprak up!” the teacher eries, addnessing.a 
low-voiced scholar; and the child responds. by 
raising his voice to an, unnatural pitch. The 
mother speaks, to the daughter in the next. room 
in @ voice that would send the interrogation or 
command elear across the street. . The father 
ealls to the boy to “ come to. breakfast,” in sten- 
torian, tenes that startle the, poor timid echoes 
sumbering on the sides of the. buildings, and 
can plainly be heard throughout, the whole 
neighbourhood. The young farmer roars at his 


Is it not. about time for, us:to learn manners 
in respect to this point.ef behaviour?,, Is it, not 
time for us. to learn the proper use of the-veice 
and the methods of training;by which it can,be 
made sweet and pleasant to the ear? Why 
should not ents make.q;point,of this.im the 
sage pave their children, and give themat 
t.one delightful accomplishment ?. : Thesoft, 
gentle, and. low yoice, arhich poor, old Lear 
und in his Cordelia, and; so excellent @ thing 
in woman, is not only pleasant; to, the ear, butia 
mark of good breeding. ‘ 











Covonsy Kxontys,.of the'98rd Highlanders; 
is writing a historyof:the present Afghan War. 
oc Enviwations ‘have been sent out from’ the 
architect's. department: of. the Corporation’ of 
London, to firms eminent in the art of designing 
piticgutenicte send iim.designs for the!ein- 
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DEGENERACY OF WIVES. 





A BRIGHT, intelligent girl marries the man of 
her heart, and discovers that he has an appetite. 
Her husband, who is almost, if not quite, exempt 
from human failings, has already manifested a 
profound admiration for veal pies, and has 
openly expressed his detestation to overdone 
mutton. She accordingly builds up within her 
a fortress of resolution, in which to cuard that 
sacred treasure of a husband’s affection. She 
gives up her music, painting and embroidery, 
and studies the chemistry of the kitchen. At 
the end of ten years of matrimony she is a tire- 
some sort of person, whose whole intellect is ab- 
sorbed in attending to the cares of houskeeping, 
and in Leese em dresses for her children. 
Her con’ rises seldom above the level of 
infant gossip amd servants, and the only ideas 
developed by time and experience are expressed 
in her conviction that men are the most un- 
reasonable and selfish of creatures, and women 
the most abused and self-sacrificing. 

There isa great evil somewhere, but what is 
it? ‘The nd acknowledges to himself that 
heise disappointed in the-wife he has clidsen, 
and yet he finds difficulty in pointing out his 

and -hardly finds cause to blame her, 
forisshe nota faithful wife, a devoted mother 
and a most ‘manager? Ah, there it is; 
she has sd herself to degenerate into a 
mere. “housekeeper, neglecting all her finer 
qualities of mind. <For-we need not forsake the 
upper strata-of sentiment, thought and ideality 
ery oe amd the soul—because we know 
that ‘alower one of routine and small 
vexationg, ‘in which our feet are told to tread. 
To breathe im'the one is to receive strength and 
refreshment'fer:exertion in the ether. 
is, %, yplan topick wp needles and pins 
f bat ng pimsought not to be 


existence ; for if we 


. ; ‘our heads constantly downward 
try it im-gour old clothes,” says the sage ; emostiaasnred}y will see nothing better than 
such is the common‘prejndice against them that {om iis cad ot eae ys. 

a stranger thus lec A ih —— a Gr ‘ 

suspicion among us; betag im-posemioncdm) Oe 

other data, Papa Whuabetor inter hex ocidl and By ener og / 

mental ang erpevecr coro <urree fatins es An AsToUNDENG .—The Norwich 

antiquity. But notwi : that,our.attach-{Qnion Wire “Insurance: Society has declared a 

ment to old clothes is genuine, ee . Mividend for 1878 of £25 per share—£30 has 
id up 


on_each share. 

Tus AreHan War.—By the occupation of 
Candahar, the whole of the southern and eastern 
part of the country is under our control,.and 
the collapse of the Ameer’s power is complete. 
But financially considered, we cannot afford two 
such white /elephants as both Cyprus and 
Candahar. The Afghans are anything but 
favourably dispesed towards us, and so soon as 
the capital is in our possession will our diffioul- 
ties begin: we shall either have to annex the 
whole country or withdraw from it, ; 

M.’ Gounop has just’ eft Paris for “Antibes. 
He intends,spending a couple of months there 
with his friend and collaborateur, Denery, and 
will devote his enérgies in that peaceful 
villegiatura to the production of the new. opera 
destined for M:'Halanzier’s house. 

Gengrat Tom Tums is dead. He died at 
his -mative place, Bergen, in the province of 
West Friezland, im Holland, whither he had 
only recently retired after realising a handsome 
fortune from exhibiting himself in the chief 
countries of Europe and America. The cause of 
death was dropsy. The real name.of the general 
was Haneman. 

& g1vau to Blue Beard and Henry VIII. hag 
been found.at, Rheims. Hismame is Antoime 
Debay, and he is, eighty-six years of; age. 
Antoine Debay has just buried his sixth, wife, 
and the local paper .says he is already looking 
out for another. ' 
~ Ax “Owl Costunie” is the latest, Parisian 
éccentricity, Worn ‘bya foreigner at a reeent 
ball. The dress, was of dark blue. satin, ttimmed 
wath feathers like those of the little grey, owls 
the front being covered with fringes of te sa: 
feathers; an owl's head in diamonds, 





groandsto be formed out-of 





hepeyase have aihome;; arid: while heis working, . 
in his imagination, he ,ean .see: his own fireside, 


t 
Uiiwsas! sé SHvss DAD 


| the ehnrchyard of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


€ 


at 


8 
in front of the bodice, and another, owl adorned 


| tite Tady’s heads” ~ 
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A PLAIN, SHY MAN. 


-— 
—— 





Ir was a glorious day, a fine breeze racing 
down from the mountains, blowing all the 
clouds out of the sky, and suggesting cooler 
weather. 

Nell and I were standing as close to the stern 
windows of the cabin of the steamer as we could 
crowd. 

It was too windy to stay on deck ; and Rolf 
had found us these fine places: he was our 
younger brother, but he had our manners a good 
deal on his mind; he was always afraid of our 
doing something conspicuous. I think that he 
rather regretted that Nell was such a beauty, 
because it made people stare. 

We could not help entertaining ourselves at 
the expense of one of our fellow-travellers, who 
held a guide-book open before him. Out of this 
he read constantly. 

When we reached the different places men- 
tioned in this work he would devote his especial 
attention to the pictures. 

Tt was in this second-hand way that he enjoyed 
the Rhine scenery. He was a plain, quiet-looking 
man, dressed in a suit of spick and span black 
clothes. 

He looked like a mechanic out on a holiday. 
His way of doing things rather distressed me ; it 
did not seem to me that he was getting his 
money’s worth. 


Presently Nell gave an exclamation of positive 


dismay. She always wore a pair of eye-glasses 


a SS awti 1 
Eley 
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on her little Grecian nose when she wanted to 
see anything. And now these glasses had 
suddenly been jerked off, and had disappeared 
half a yard out of reach. It was too bad. 

“T might as well have stayed at home,” Nell 
said, “‘as far as this day is concerned,” and she 
looked almost ready to cry. 

“Tl go and ask the captain whether it is 
possible to take the sash out,” Rolf said. “If 
the sash were taken out, there would be room to 
put an arm down.” 

He went; but when the captain came back 
with him, the latter reported that there was no 
means of taking the sash out. 

**It’s too bad,” the captain said. “I’m sorry. 
Seems as though the specs might be fished out, 
too ” 


“May I come there a moment?” a voice 


said. 

The quiet traveller with the guide-book was 
the speaker. He stood just behind Nell with a 
piece of wire a yard long in his hand. He had 
ag away and ransacked this out of some- 
where. 

He had bent one end of it, and he now poked 
it down the window-frame—it was one of those 
windows, such as they have on steamers, that 
let down into a wooden partition. 

He dropped his line carefully, and then 
brought it up slowly, the eye-glasses attached. 
Nell gave a gasp of relief. 

“ Really,” she said, “I can’t thank you 
enough. Only a near-sighted person could under- 
stand how helpless I felt when those two bits of 
glass disappeared.” 


“It was very easily done. It was nothing. 
You need have felt no uneasiness.” 

“No. Not if I had known how fertile m 
fellow-traveller was in resources,” Nell rejoin 
gratefully. 

But the plain, quiet man had nothing more to 
say. He had done. Rolf eould not resist re- 
marking to me: 

“Very unnecessary in Nell to do anything 
more than thank him ;” and I could not: resist 
smiling to myself as I noted the vivid blush as 
Nell smiled upon him. 

Rolf became fairly incensed when Nell fol- 
lowed up the acquaintance presently by saying 
a word to her neighbour about the scenery and 
what not. 

Our fastidious brother glowered upon me ; I 
took Nell’s part of course. 

*«« He’s been very kind to her. Why shouldn’t 
she try to make things a little pleasanter for 
him? He seemsawfully lonely. I suppose his 
wife couldn’t afford to come with him on this 
trip. I’ve no doubt he came for his health. 
Confirmed dyspeptic, from his looks.” 

Early the next morning we found Rolf with 
the plain, shy man. 

« Well,” I said, “I’m gladof that. Rolf was 
in such a snobbish mood yesterday. I believe in 
cultivating one’s fellow-travellers.” 

“He’s a capital fellow,” Rolf said. ‘* You 
would never think it from his appearance, but 
he is really very well posted. Slips up on Eng- 
lish grammar every now and then, to be sure ; 


| but what of that? Self-educated, I should say. 


He is a machinist. Inventor, I gather. His 
uncle is a professor at Eton College.” * 

** So that we will not 7, bee eat yy My say 
good-morning to him,” I whis to Nell. 

He seemed at least as fnoht emitiadtonagl as 
gratified by the recognition. But he was not 
ot —. prewar 73 to bestir himself on we Bas 

> presently to bring us two camp-chairs, 
which he placed Tn the very most comfortable 
part of the deck—out of the sun, out of the 
wind, precisely where we could best see. He 
made us far more comfortable than Rolf had 
succeeded in doing the day before. 

Having seated us, he betook himself to a 
standing position where he might have. had a 
good view, te be sure, if only he had availed 

imself of his privileges. But instead of gazing, 
he read. 
Rolf found him presently, and stood talking 
to him, his hands in his pockets, The stranger 
apparently had a good deal to say in reply. Pre- 
sently Rolf walked towards us, followed by the 
unknown. 
“ Girls, you'll like to hear this. Mr. Eastman 
was on the “‘ Austria” last year when she was 
burned. Mr. Eastman, there’s a seat on that 
coil of I don’t mind standing myself. 
Really. fer it, in fact.” 
** What I was saying was hardly worth listen- 
ing to,” replied Mr. Eastman, ‘‘I was merely 
telling your brother”—and so on. 
He:gave a very close and thrilling description 
of the perils he survived. I held my breath. 
He lost all his embarrassment, once embarked 
upon the tide of narration. There were no more 
slips in Engli 

drop ed out of the ensuing conversation. It 

was sufficiently animated without me. My 
thoughts flew across the wild, dangerous At- 
lantic; they caught up with a homeward- 
bound ship. 
Charlie must be at least midway now. Charlie 
had graduated in medicine more than a year 
ago, and had then made up his mind to spend a 
year studying in Paris. 
He was a poor man, and I was no heiress; so 
that the choice lay between our being married 
and his going abroad. 
I threw all my influence into the scale of his 
going, of course. What was a year’s loneliness 
—separation—weighed in the scale against his 
whole future prosperity and advancement ?” 
Meanwhile, Nell and Rolf and Mr. Eastman 
talked on. There came a pause, presently, 
which brought me out of my brown study. We 
were in a very beautiful part of the river. Nell 





Ore et ae 
Rolf had sauntered off, and was leaning over 
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the railing. Mr: Eastman, also, was absorbed 
in his: guide-book. I made very bold. I 
stretched out my hand. 

“Mr. Eastman,” I said, “can you spare 
your book ‘to me for a few moments ?” 

He relinquished it rather wretchedly, and 
began to rine Beek about ame atural 
scenery evident uired an interpreter. 

«“ AR” I said. "Hero we é eg I had lost 
my way. I did not realise how far we had 
come,” and I read a passage aloud, comment- 
ing briefly. 

Kell chimed in; and we talked diluted 
Ruskin for a while. I quoted from one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books, and Mr. Eastman took out a 


parted Rolf conceived a high regard—i may say 
affection—for him. And as for myself—one day 
Rolf said to me: 

‘* Bess, do you know,I believe you’ve done 
Eastman lots of goed? He has brightened up 
wonderfully. You havesucha motherly, soothing 
little way with you. How he talks to you! 
And, by George, how he*hangs on your 
words! Charlie had better look out. Ah, a 
rival!’ 

“Nonsense,” I said. “It’s Nell he ad- 
mires.” ; 

“Nell ? Not he. It is clear that Nell is spoony 
on him——e” 

* Rolf! How outrageous of you! Nell spoony 
indeed! She isas kind as she can be, and as 


note-book and put down the name. I offered 
him his guide-book. 
«No, thank you,” he said. “It is so much | —— 


pleasanter to hear you read an occasional pas- 
sage. That is unless you are tired—I’ve no 
doubt you are. It was very inconsiderate in 
me to ask you to read any more——” 

He became painfully embarrassed. 

“No,” I assured him, “I am not in the least 
tired. I like to read outloud. Here is a little 
bit about the next place we are coming to 
that looks interesting.” 

He quite brightened up. We would leave 
the boat now in an hour’s time, but we dis- 
covered that he was going on our route, having 
mapped out a precisely similar programme for 
himself. 

He appeared to eps gee grasp of mind, 
and to be thoroughly well informed ona great 
variety of subjects. 

“What a pity that he wasn’t sent to dancing- 
school in his youth!’ Nell commented, later in 
the day. 

«Yes. Perhaps itis. I don’t know, though. 
I like oddness. I don’t care to have everyone 
cut exactly after the same pattern.” 

“Should you call him a gentleman, exactly— 
at first sight ?” 

I laughed. 

«Papa says that in these days it isn’t safe to 
say that anyone is not a gentleman.” 

“Well; but should you ?” 

“No,” I said, frankly, “I shouldn’t. Don’t 
you know that we decided that he was a 
mechanic off on a holiday when we saw him 
first ?”” 

«He told Rolf he was not married. Itisa 
pity he does not know how to dress. Heis well 
enough off, of course, te dress better.” 

“ Eccentricities of genius,” J suggested. It 
occurred to me briefly that Nell was very fond 
of talking about Mr. Eastman. 

It is astonishing how intimate one may be- 
come during three or four days’ constant inter- 
course. Mr. Eastman wore well; quiet people 
do, as a rule; that is, unless they are empty 
aswell as quiet, when they are apt to be tire- 
some. 

One day Nellasked him about his inventions. 
He was attacked with an instant and aggra- 
vated fit of shyness; but nevertheless he un- 
folded some of his ideas to us, in a particularly 
concise and happy manner. 

He made several little models for us that gave 
us an excellent idea of his meaning. I was 
amazed at his cleverness. 

“I love machinery,” ‘Nell said. Her eyes 
shone, her colour deepened. I was surprised at 
her fervour. Later she said to me: “Heisa 
genius. To think that I should ever have laughed 
at him! He is profound. He has dipped into the 
whole.circle of the sciences. He must, in his 
profession.” 

Nell was about twenty then: _ She had been 
a year or so in society, where she had been as 
much admired as are all exceptionably pretty 


girls. 
Hitherto she had been singularly difficult to 
lease ; as little ee asa girl could well be. 
was first amused, then startled at her sudden, 
extreme interest in this outwardly unattractive 
stranger. 

. Eastman was touched by her beauty, but 
he was always thoroughly cool and guarded. 
Upon the whole, he had less. to say to her than 
to, either Rolf or myself. He and Rolf were 
capital friends from the first, and before we 


charming—but as for anything more than that 


“We are both talking like simpletons, of 
course. We have only known the man four days, 
so nobody can possibly be spoony. There hasn’t 
been time.” 

At which I laughed, and said : eter 

“ Very well; that’s comfortable.” 

Se wearrived. There was no telegram for me. 


I could not help being dreadfully uneasy ; but | 


I kept my apprehensions to myself ; it was a pity 
to cloud Roit's and Nell’s pleasure-trip, the last 
we three might ever take together. 

I went about in’ a kind of waking dream. Rolf 
and Nell were very gay and bright, and Mr. 
Eastman—well, as Rolf said, he had taken a 
fresh lease of life. 

One afternoon Mr. Eastman came up to me, 
as we were leaving a church we had been visit- 
ing, and said, ‘‘May I walk with you? I have 
something I wish to say to you.” 

He said it with the desperate determination of 
r very. shy man resolved to carry a point or 


e. 

I replied, placidly, “‘ Certainly.” 

My quick eyes noticed that Nell took a step 
or two forward, so accustomed was she to be Mr. 
Eastman’s companion. 

Ina flash I thought: I wonder if he means 
to speak to me about Nell? When it comes to 
the point, I wonder what she willsay ? 

Mr. Eastman broke in upon this with, “I 
received ag apes this pees have makes it 
necessary for me to go to-night. 

« Indeed !”’ I said. 

“I am afraid I am making a mistake; but 
pray forgive me if I am, and attribute it to 
ignorance. I may never see you again.” 

I was startled. His voice shook. He was so 
pale! I roused myself to speculate as to what 
was coming. 

«You have been so kind to me,” he went on; 
“T must thank you for that, or at least try to 
thank you. I shall never forget you—I am 
utterly unworthy of you.” 

I would have blind not to understand. I 
drew a long breath; then I said: 

**T have not been any kinder to you than you 
have been to me. We have enjoyed knowing 
you very much.” 

I felt that. my tones were hard and cold; I 
did not trust myself to look at him. But he 
hurried on inthe same agitated way : 

It weuld be impossible to be thrown with 
you as I have been and not tolove you——”’ 

If I only could have prevented his putting it 
into words! I broke in upon him rapidly : 

“We will miss:you very much. I had hoped 
you would remain until the arrival of a friend 
of ours whom I would like you to know—a 
ticular friend of mine. I am sorry I have not 
talked to you about him before.” 

«* Someone you are engaged to?” 

« Yes,” Isaid, quietly. . 

T am very sorry that I have annoyed you, 
as I am sureI have. I would like to have left 
only a pleasant memory behind me. Now you 
will always think of my presumption.” 

“Pray do not call. it presumption. . You have 
honoured me by singling me out; it distresses 
me to think that you should do yourself in- 
justice—as for the matter of that, you always 
are doing. Presumption! Pray do not call it, 
that. I only wish I could have spared you this 
—mortification. I should have told you. Only 





I never guessed.” t 


“You have nothing whatever to reproach 
yourself with,” he repeated. “And I had very 
little hope. But I could not leave you without 
telling you. I should always have felt that 
perhaps—But, no; on reflection I must have 
seen that such a one as you was not for me. I 
can only beg you again to forgive me. You look 
so unhappy. I am so sorry.” 

Yes. Ihave been very unhappy lately. It 
is not altogether this conversation. I think I 
will tell you. I only wishI had told you yester- 
day! I have been so uneasy about my 
friend—the friend I spoke of, whom we are ex- 
pecting home. The ship he sailed on is over- 
due. I fear that some accident has happened.” 

«« When*was she ted ?”’ 

“On Monday. And this is Thursday. He 
was to telegraph to me as soon as he arrived, so 
that I ought to hear from him before I read of 
the arrival in the papers.” 

It is not unusual to be behind time. I was, 
the first time I went abroad.” 

He was as gentle and kind as though he had 
never confessed to me a warmer interest than 
his sympathy in my affairs. 

‘He was very generous, considering who it was 
whose arrival I was so anxiously debating. But, 
after all, it was so difficult to realise that he 
could really care. 

It seemed incredible that anyone but Charlie 
could care for me. It was a matter of course 
that he should. 

There were letters from home for us, and 
newspapers first of all. ‘‘The Russia”’ in large 
capitals caught my eye first. She had foundered 
at sea. 

A number of her crew and passengers had 
been saved—picked up by a passing steamer. 
The names were given. I read them rapidly. 
Charlie’s was not among them. 

It was very dreadful when Rolf came in pre- 
sently, singing and noisily cheerful. We had to 
tel] him, and it grieved my soul to cast a shadow 
over his careless good spirits. _ 

But nothing could have been more entire than 
his sympathy. Besides, Nell and jhe had both 
been extremely fond of Charlie. 

They mourned him for himself; and that was 
precisely what they wanted. 

We decided to go home that night. It was a 
sad ending to our delightful trip; but of course 
we all wanted to be at home now. 

I saw Mr. Eastman for a few moments before 
leaving ; he shook hands with me, and tried to 
say a word to me; but his voice choked, and 
there were tears in his eyes. I heard him ask 
Rolf for our address. 

Not very many days passed from the time of 
my return home to the time of my hearing from 
Mr. Eastman—which marked a crisis ; a week in 
all, although, in looking back, it always seems 
four or five times as long. 

I was writingout the order for the grocer one 
morning in the dining-room. He was waiting 
outside, and I was writing as fast as I could, 
from the cook’s dictation. Nell came into the 
room with a yellow envelope in her hand—a 
telegram. 

It never occurred to me to be startled by a 
telegram. 

Father was often away from home, and he 
was in the habit of telegraphing to us when 
to expect him and any friends he might be bring- 
ing home with him. He was away now, as it 
happened. 

gave the cook the order to hand to the 
grocer, and proceeded to tear open theenvelope. 
I glanced at the signature—I. Eastman. For the 
first time, my pulse beat quieker, and the words 
' swam so before me, I could hardly make them 
‘out. 

But I persisted. 

I must read this myself. 

1 “Do not despair,” the message ran. ‘No 

boat was swamped of the ‘ Russia’s.’ No lives 
were lost. The passengers have all been heard 
from. I hear your friend is in the city, and go to 
look him up now.” ; 

An hour later came a telegram from Charlie. 
‘Mr. Eastman had told him where we were. 
Charlie was with us late on the following 








day. 
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Ah, well; joy baffles. description. | Why does 
it not Kill oftener than sorrow ?+-taking hold as 
it does of the very |‘ heartstrings, with an inten- 
sity which it does not seem wrong to struggle 
against, 

Wrong? On the contrary, one feels that one 
cannot too gratefully spend oneself in accepting 
it. 

Charlie had met Mr.-Eastman and spoke of 
him quite enthusiastically. 

I could not. but be! touched: and grateful ‘bo. 
think that he had devoted that week to me. The 
tears came into my eyes whén I reflected that 
there was absolutely nothing I could do for him 
in return. 

I wrote and thanked him for‘his.warly tiéws, 
and reeeived a letter in reply ; a curions letter, 
written ina curious hand—almoest a feminine 
hand. 

It did not read in the least like Mr. Eastman, 
and it made me feel as though we had never 
known each other at all. I showed this letter to 
Nell. 

“IT wonder whether he would come-and pay us 
a visit ?” I said, thoughtfully. 

“I would like to.ask him,”:.Nell said, 
frankly. 

I spoke to Rolf abvut/it; and. then’ to papa. 
Of course papa agreed; and Rolf. extended’ the 
invitation, in all our nantes, 

I hardly thought Mr. Eastman would accept 
it, but he did. 

He was a little flurried ‘and embarrassed: when 
he first shook hands; but not a trace of this 
remained ‘when Nell drifted down the walk 
presently to welcome him, looking unusually. 
levely, wearing a white. dress, with a late white 
rose pinned against -her soft brown hair. She 
was charming, as. she’ stood against the warm, 
glowing background of the sunset;.and I think 
that for the firsttime Mr. Eastman realised how 
charming she was. 

And she.did not stint her expressions of 
welcome. 

She treated him beautifully. Hitherto, she 
had simply lain back and! submitted to be:ad- 
mired and flattered bysher ‘men friends. . And 
she had begun by expecting the same: kindof 
homage from Mr. Eastman. 

Alas, Mr. Eastman was the farthest: possible 
removed from a ladf’sitbah. He would ‘have 
found it a physical impossibility 'to-coinptetty 
speeches. ' 

He distrusted : himself so’ much that it ‘was 
difficult for him ta iimagine that ahy woman 
would eare for his admiration. 

If Mr. Eastman had expanded before, during 
the few days when ‘we-were fellow-+travellers, he 
almost developed another ‘being im the ‘course of 
his fortnight’s visit:to us. He became actually 
universally at:his ease. 

We had originally invited: him for ‘a«week, 
mainly because knew that hewould not meet 
Charlie for ‘that period, who was paying a visit 
to his grandfather. I famcied that there might 
be a little awkwardness in the meeting. But I 
might have spared amyself my apprehensions. 
By the time Charlie returned, the fickle nature 
of man—fickle even im exceptional caseshad 
asserted itself. 

Mr. Eastman had eyes only for Nell. Iam 
convinced that it is easier for man ‘to forget 
than woman. i 

‘It. is: a case of . Beauty and the: Beast,” 
Charlie remarked, the day after he got! back. 

** Leanmotisee the point of the resemblatcelas 
to the Beast,’ I.demurred. 

Charlielaughed. Butina day orso'hevamd 
to me with : 

“Really, I ‘had: nb! idea! there was ‘so’ much 
in Eastman. 
remarkable.” 

“I told you so,” I said, triumphantty. 

“Of course:you knew. You always do. I 
have decided to make your infallibility a matter 
of dogma in ‘questions of judgment. Yes, I did 
Eastmaninjustice. People willstare. But I’ve 
no doubt Nell will do excellently.” 

“I don’t care whether they stare or ‘not. 


They are bound to stare ‘at Nell, whether |' 


or no.” 


So I peacefully resigned myself to the notign | 


| much.” 


He is—well, really, he is véry | tim 


‘fiaturally enough 





of a match between iny beautiful sister end our | 
guest. ; 
But he positively refused to protract his 
visit beyond the second’ week. He expressed 
great gratitude and pleasure—and addressed me 
personally, in a halting way that yet carried 
irresistible conviction, that I need never want & 
friend as long as He lived. 

He parted from Nell in a ‘stony kind ‘of 
way that made my heart ache. But I knew, when 
I saw him take her hand, that he had not 
spoken to her. 

(That evening Nell roamed restlessly about 
the house. She went to see a neighbour, but 
caine home early. She began'to play a sonata, 
but broke down in ‘the miidle. ‘Then she settled 
down to'read the newspaper to papa. 

*« She has refused him, after all,” Charlie con- 
jectured. “Zown Lam sorry, ‘although I can’t 
say I’m ‘sutprised. ‘I thought ‘she liked him, 
but I suppose a'woman can’t be sure until’ it 
comes to the point.” 

“TI thought he was mistaken, but I did not say 
so; I could not talk about Nell now, even to 
Charlie. ‘Later, I said to her, when’ she cime 
into my roém to bid me good-night : 

«We shall miss Mr. Hastman dreadfully. 
Poor fellow, it went véry hard with him to tell’ 
you good-bye to-day?’ 

**No harder than'to tell you.” + 

“Yes, it did. He  ‘eares for you very 


« He never told me so.” 
-¥°T wish he had.” 

"No, I have been a vain simpleton. He 
always has liked you better than me. But Iwas’ 
so anxious to make him like me that I deceived 
myself. And now he’ has gone.” 

She ‘was crying. I could: say nothing; I 


could only think what a strange experience this}. 


was for my brilliant,-courted 
she went on presently : 

“T liked him because he was so totally dif- 
ferent from anyone else. I always felt that I 
could believe him. And’ other men had been 
such flatterers.’ 

That was ‘all. “She Kissed me, and quietly 
went awdy presently. 

The ‘next dayshe ‘was pale and ‘hdllow-eyed. 
And she was not‘ ‘the ‘same ‘girl for weeks after 
that. ‘ . 

Her ‘pale fice’ was the one ‘drawback to the 
happiness of ‘those days. f 

My wedding was ‘on one of ‘the last, bright,’ 
soft,-warm days in August. We went abroad 
for a week or’so, ‘yielding to «fashionable error. 
However, I never grumble when I think of 
that trip,’ because it’ put me in the way of giving 
the finishing touch to my ‘life’s happiness. 

Charlie‘and I-were in a train. ‘Something had 
gone amiss with anothtr ‘train, and we were 
kept waiting for hours. ‘The'passengers became 
restless, and roamed in‘and out théir carriages. 

Charlie was overcome by the contagion of un- 
quiet, and started off,‘as He said, to see if there 
were anyone he knew. He was not gone 
long. “He ‘eamé back bearing in’his wake—Mr, 
Eastman. 

«T found him ina brown study; no doubt 
evolving sométhing ‘very fine out df those 
splendid brains of his ; but I brought him along 
nevertheless. I'knew you'd be glad to see him, 
Bess. Mr. Eastman—my wife?’ 

Mr. Bastman gravely shook hands. 

‘-T'Hl go'and smoke a cigar, by your leave,”. 
Charlie said, presently. '“You ddn’t snioke, I 
believe; Mr. Hastnian? Then’ T'll trast foryour 
looking out for Bess, till T'come back.” =" 

I’m sure I don’t ‘know ‘how it’ ‘ha: ed; but 
we were talking about ‘Nell’ in’ five minutes’ 


ell. Poor child, 


é. 
I would ‘talk about her; I ‘could-see that he 
was anwilling’ to-do so, at first; but he con- 
trolled his agitation, and listened and answered 
‘presently. I ‘told ‘him how 
much'we both missed ‘him ; Nell even more than 
myself. 

‘«Becausé,” T ‘said, and I Yaughed, “I had 
Charlie.” , ‘ 

“T Wish T wéte sute of that,” he said, with a 
break in ‘his voice. 





I think you may be.” 


He turned towards me with his eyes flashing. 

« Tf I were, I would go straight to her.” 

Thardly dared say “@0;” but Y' did say it 
neverthéless. ; 

He did not‘trust himself to speak when he 
said good-night to me, at the next stoppirtg- 
place, here lis got off, But ina day ortwo there 
came a jubilant letter to me from Nell, enclosing 
one equally jubilant from him, If would not 
have believed six weéks ago that I could have 
been written by—Mr. Eastman. Saike A 





= 


“NEXT OF KIN.” 


‘Wa have received the latest edition of this 
unique compilation of 100,000 names of persons 
who have on the year 1665. been advertised 
for as next of kin, Chancery heirs, legatees, &c. 
‘When we state that in. the Court. of Chancery 
alone the property lying unclaimed amounts to 
fifty-seven millions, besides an enormous sum 
accruing from :property unclaimed in:India and 
the Colonies, we think the public will be grate- 
ful to the author for this inyaluable record of 
the proper claimants,+> +he nroperty of relatimes 
and others who have died anvestate. 











FACETIE. 





“HARD AS MAILS.” 


meee philosophy seemed to my 
out: 
All bosh ! save the peripatetic, —_ 
I hated all training—despised it, in 
truth— 


Excepting 'the strictly athletic. 
I was foremost in ev'ry description of 


playing, 
Of «my fights there were terrible 
tales, 
And the school was unanimous always 
in saying 
That I was as “hard as nails.” 


When older I grew educational lore 
I shirk’d ¢when I could) in my col+ 


: le 
Hard a save with arms, or ‘with 
legs, was a bore:; 
I went m for muscular knowledge. 
I was captain im field-and on flood, and 
gor “ staying ”? 


‘Twas first at the oar or the “‘ bails,” 
And the whole university, mem. con., 


was'8a 
That I cananttlenh as nails.” 


My studies I left an illustrious man 
In the annals of boating and cricket ; 
I entered Fame’s temple,,as very few 


can, ; 
Through my own peculiar wicket. 
On. the river I * pulled”—I was never 
* belaying,” 


ying, ; 
For I hated to hoist up the sails, 
And my love, as I row’d her, delighted 


in saying 
That Iwas as “hard.as nails.” 
Time fled on glad wings, and my dar- 
ling-was won, . 
And tranquil and bright shone life’s 
ocean ; . 
Not a cloudcould be seen to obscure its 


‘sun, : 
_ No “ cat’s-paw” to fan it to motion. 
But my love has a temper, and, one 


day, obeying 
Its passions tempestuous gales, 
. All my, face ;got so pee Er ceitted 
the saying sald 
That I was as “ hard as nails. Fos, 
NO’ USE. P 


He appeared to be almost gone. Bolling his 


eyes towards the partner: of his ‘bosom, ’ he 
gasped: 
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wards, ‘he said : 
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«Bury the ‘neath the weeping ‘willow, and 
plant a single white fose above thy head. 
«Qh, its no use!” she snapped out. © You 
would score the roots.” 
He got well. 
_ PITY A POOR ROOF, 
(A. Cry from St. Alban’s.) 


Herp ime? some are hot to storie tie, 
Others with'a view to ‘tone’? me— 
Want 'to lead or copperplate me ; 
Othets at less cost would slate mé. | 
Is’t odd, ’twixt stone, slate, copper, 


Tend 
That T shotild still be off my heal?” 
—Puneh 


HIS BILL. 


A GkNtLeman who held’a résporisible position’ 
under. Government concluded to change , his 
lodgings. ° He sent one of ‘the waiters: of the 
hotel where He had selected ‘apartments after 
his luggage. Meeting the waiter an hour after- 


“Well, John, did you bring ‘my Iudgage 
setNo, sit,” blanal responded the 

od 0, sir,” y 

“Why, what is the'reason 2” * 

‘Sir, the gentleman in the office said you had 
not ome your bill.” lows aa 

“Not paid my bill? Biter Me eed 
hekaty me very well when he kept the * . 

ouse.” 

“Well, iiebbe,” replied John, thoughtfully 
scratching, his head, “ that was the reason why 
he wouldn’t give me the luggage.” 


oo"S 


THE AVERAGE. 


Mistress: “ Yes, it is,above the average. By 
the way (to first boy) what is the meaning of 
average P” 

Fiksr Box: “Please, *m, don’t know.” 

Szconp Bor: “ A thing hens lay ony’ 


Mistress: “ Nonsense, child!’ What ‘do you 


méanh ?”* ‘ ; 
Suconp Bor: “ Why, father says our hens lay 
four eggs a day—on an average!” 


WHY. 


“Goop-MORNING, William. How are you? 
And low is your poor old’ mother ?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know. I don’t livé with 
the old woman now. I’ve got lodgings of- my 
own; but I won’t see’ her wart” 

“Ah? T°suppose that’s ‘why ‘you've ‘nioved 


away.” 


THE AUTHOR, 


‘‘ TaER. is some dispute .as to who is the 
author of ‘Our Baby.’” Is there ? 

Well, if we were that ¢ritic we'd be’ ashamed 
to own it. 

Any tian who has ‘a wife'like that ought to 
have manliness enough to be ashamed to’ adniit 
it. We know who is the author of our -baby. 

AN EXAMPLE. 

Tracner: “ Now, what is the Meaning of the 
word chasm ?” 

Pur; “It is anopening ?”’ 

TzacuER: “Favour me with an “xampk, ! 
please.’’’ I w i J 

Portt: “The thillimers havd-a chasm at ‘the 
begining of the season.” 





FTATISTICS. 


Dr. Morton, dissatisfied with the Iast 
Registtar-General’s’ report as tothe’ rmitiber “6f, 
deaths from intemperance, induced twenty diffe- 
rent practitioners in London and various parts 
of the ‘eoantry to‘refer to ‘the ¢éiintetforls 6f 
their death certificates for a few years back, and 
to state what proportion of deaths they have 
certified .were really, due to drinking, either 
wholly on partially. The result ‘has, been ‘te, 
C9 1,375 fatal cases between the ages, of 
twenty-five and. seventy-five, in. 92 of whioh4 
death is stated by the medical attendant to have 





aleohol. This proportion would give 14,191 


fying wholly, and 23,700. more dying ‘partially 
rom’ thé effects of alcohol. An ‘estimate’ is 
hus arnived.at of 14,710 adult deaths annually 
due to drinking and nothing else, and.24,577 in 
which death was, contributed to or accelerated 
by the same cause ; in all 39,287 deaths. more or 
less referable to alcohol. This last figure would 
represent a larger adit mortality than that 
caused by any other cause except phthisis, to 
which it is about equal, and the smaller but 


| more defitiite figure 14,710, is above that referred 


to any cause. except’ bronchitis, phthisis, heart 
disease, and old age; apoplexy, which comes 


.| next,,only accounting for 12,116 ; cancer, 11,315; 


and preumonia, 10,161. 





THE PAGES OF LIFE. 
A NOTE FOR A NEW YEAR. 


— 


Ovr life is like a book wherein we write 
A record of our hearts, and minds, and 
acts, 
From day to day, from year to year; , 
Wherein there is no tampering with 


Where no false entries make the 
balance clear, 
But black iséver black and white is 
white! 


In this we often score against our wills, 
For will too oft is wilfal ‘toward the 
wrony’; ' 
And oft perehanee we think we hide 
A passion or # pain bendath a‘song; 
Or with a pleasant fiction put aside 
The truth and trouble of our inner ills. 


When dies a yeat, ‘its record stern and 
. brief 
We con ; on éach inexorable page 
Lo! every blot we hoped was ‘cleaned 
Shows darkly! Shall we, in our foolish 


rage, 
Scorn the brave lesson from these pages 
gleaned ? 
Nay! rather let.ws humbly turn the 
leaf ! 


Turn we the. leag,.and on its virgin 
score . 
Begin ‘with “stetfer ‘heart the page 


anew, 
And let its earliest entry tell 
Or something givén to the ‘good and 
true— 
The credit side.of life; so, shall this 
swell ; t 


Till it o’erbalance afl hath gone before. 
And if perchameev we ‘ Sqnetimes éome to 
; grief, © 
What then! The harvest differs with the 
years, : 
Yet. still the labourer hopes and 
Strives 
And reaps at length its fulness! So, 
appears 
At last, to ts ‘Who labour with our 
lives, 


A golden turning of the Final Leaf! 
C. D. @. 





GEMS, 


it 


‘CHILDREN hunger after new things and new 
ideas, "They will leatn ‘with pleasure from’ the’ 
lips of parents what they deem drudgery to 
learn’ frora ‘books, ‘and-even. if they ‘have'the 
misfotttine to be deprived of many ‘educational 
advantages . they. will, ; grow intelligent 


up. inte 
te | if they enjoy im childhood the: privii of 
listening to the ‘conversation of ‘intelligent’ 


people. Let them -have many opportunities of 
léarning in this way. Be kind to them, and don’t, 
think it ‘beneath “you “te “answer théir fittle 
questions, for they proceed from an implanted. 





Faculty which every true man and woman should 
take delight in gratifying. 

Tue mind is a liquid..ether, filled with ideas 
of different gravity; cares and troubles, though 
the heavier, are kept uppermost by the stir and 
current of waking life; but when all ‘is hushed 
in slumber the disturbing causes ¢ce&tse ‘to 
operate, and lightly uprise the gentle thoughts, 
the bright imaginings, concealed by the troubling 
of the waters. 


pone n= = 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Sutin or Bene Sovur.—Break a shin of beef 
into three or four pieces ; first puta little butter 
in the pot, and then the shin; let fry a minute 
or so,and then pour on it four gallons of cold 
water. Lét it boil slowly for five hours. When 
the soup is done, let it be boiled to one and a- 
half gallons, Let the shin boil for two hours, 
adding only one teaspoon of salt. Then add 
four good sized turnips cut-up, two carrots 

rated, and four Irish potatoes previously 
boiled; éut wp véry fine one-half of “a cabbage ; 
as the soup boils remove the scum. Season with 


‘1a little red pepper. When the soup is done 


strain off the meat and vegetable and setve. 
‘This will make enough soup for two days. 

Cuicxen Sour.—Cut up a chicken into. smal} 
pieces; put bones and all into asmall pot ‘of 
water. Threé cattots cut ap, one pint of toma- 
toes, one tea-cup of lima beans, and salt to 
taste, a little cayenne pepper.” One hour be+ 
fore serving, adda pint of rich milk; thicken 
with flour; cook for four hours, 

Oyster Sour.-Take two quarts of . oysters; 
wash them in their liquor, and strain the liquor. 
Put on the liquor with pepper, salt and. parsley. 


and let them stew for twenty minutés. Just. 
before taking it off, stir in a pint of milk. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tux Liebig Company have, during their career, 
turned a inillion and a half of vattie into essence 
of meat. 

Women faint on the slightest pretects. Mrs. 
Miller, of West Virginia, fainted after chopping 
off Mr. Miller’s head. 

An Aberdeen gentleman has invented a new 
paper collar. He'calls it «‘ The Worm,” because 
it will turn. 

A Mavisow County (Illinois) damsel has 
offered herself as a prize to one of four suitors 
who out-spells the others. 

Tue Pope, the Bishop of Bayonne being his 

xy, has become godfather to the infant 
daughter of the ex-Duchess of Parma, who has 
been named Beatrice. 

Mrs, J. H. Bryant, an Atnerican lady. 
during the prevalence of. the yellow fever cat 
her hair, 42 inches long, from her head, and sent 
it to‘New York city to be'sold for the benefit of 
the sufferers, 

Serentiric Boston, America, now sings its 
hymns at prayer meetings mot out of hymn 
books, but from hymn screens, whereon they 
are. projected by means of a stereopticon. 

Aw advéturous American proposes to'rirtr 
across the ‘Atlantic, double the Cape of Good 
Hope, and ¢voss:the Indian Ocean to Australia, 
in a boat 16 feet over all. ; ahi 

Apmirat Hosakr Pasua is about to publish 
his personal experiences during the reeent Russo- 
Turkish War. This'will be a most interesting 
| book, 
| ,Txue War Office has decided that the recruits 
of militia ents shall in future be trained 
at the quatters of sub-districts, under 
their adjutants, by batches, as they are enrolled, 
instead of,'as heretofore, ina body: 

A @reatr effort is being made ‘to ‘revive 
camelias for evening wear, but white roses are 
preferred because of their more graceful appear 
janée. The catwelia’suits only a stately lady, and 


is not becoming to small people. 





€ 


Let it come to ® boil; then put-in the oysters 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. H.—To fill cracks in a hard finished wall, plaster of 
paris mixed into a paste with cold water and ‘abont one- 
third part of fine sh: quartz sand answers very well- 
A little alum water is often added to prevent the mixture 
setting too quick. 

Kats.—We recommend you to do nothing. If he loves 
you he will overcome the well-known Lm of the 
(male) sex, and let you — it at } he will 
— the treasure, when he finds it, all t <i. for the 

ittle delay. Such modest men make o—— husbands, 
but any impetuosity on your part might make him the 
husband of somebody else. 

Dora.—Being only seventeen, it will be safe, wise, and 
dignified for you to respect the spirit as well as the letter 
of your father’s directions. If the young man is good 
there is plenty of time to prove it. 

L. B.—There is a division of opinion on the word. 
Webster and a majority of lexi it 
— Smart es it daypot. In England the former 
prevails. 

. V.—The time to give your congratulations is at the 
beginning of the interview, in such words as you suggest. 
The tone, “heart,” and naturalness of your good wishes 
are far more than the phraseology. 

Lourz P.—Put a simpenny stamp on the agreement. If 
any money has been paid within a year of the child’s 
birth it is an acknowledgment of the 

Hitprep AMELIA.—We consider the colour of your 
hair per sample sent is golden, that will ey, become 
alight brown. How to wear it depends upon the quality 
Nature has given you. 

Nrurr.—l. About 2s. at any bookseller’s. 2. A servant 
cannot demand a c under any circumstances. 3, 
— practice. 

. H. M.—The correct pronunciation is *‘ obleek.”’ 

Dora K.—If you engaged for a half-holiday once a 
fortnight you can claim it. At the same time, your mis- 
tress can discharge you at any time, and is not bound 
to give you a character. 

A Parnent.—Apply to the Superintendent of the train- 
ing institution. 

Miss B. wishes to correspond with a@ young gentleman 
on “ matters of general interest 

T. M.—Louvain is a town in Relgium. The university 
was founded in 1426. It had 40 col epee. In the 14th cen- 
= it was noted for its woollen linen manufacture, 

supported 150,000 employees. It is now celebrated 
for its beer. 

Bovioeye.—We are not aware. 

A Constast Rgaper.—Having obtained a registrar’s 
certificate, you are at liberty to be married at . church ; 
bus the process is expensive. In'this case t bana 
would not be called out at church. The marriage, 
carried out before the registrar, would cost about 7s. fat 

Brew asks: “What gives the best explanation of the 

‘symbolic language,’ of the ‘seven’ or ‘ primary 

colours, and complimentary colours,’ as far as they have 
mames. Please render your definition of them.” e do 
not quite understand your question as to “* symbolic lan- 
guage.” .Sir D. Brewster and M. Chevreul pe great 
authorities on couplimenters colours. Of t! mbol- 
ism” weare unable to say whecher you mean an lical 
meaning or symbolic notation. 

Brxtiz.—We would advise you to try what is known 
as Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, which has the reputa- 
tion of producing a luxurious wth of hair, whiskers, 
and moustachois. It is also efficacious in baldness. 

W. P.—Kerosene oil cannot be completely deodorised 
but the characteristic odour may be somewhat cloaked 
by the addition of strongly scented substances or per- 
fumes. The odours may also be rendered less objection- 
able by agitating the oil for some time with about 20 per 
cent. of good (moist) chloride of lime—bleaching powder 
—and then with a little dry calcium of chloride. 

James.—Aneroid barometers are compensated for tem- 
perature by attaching a small thermometer to each 

instrument; from its indications a correction is made 





for temperatures according to an empirical scale specially 
constructed for each instrument. 

Jaye W.—Bessemer steel is manufactured very exten- 
sively in the United States 

Pat.—You can transmit more power, and the belt will 
wear better, if you run it with the surface or smooth side 
to the pulley. 





Martin, twenty-five, aoe would like to correspond 
= a young lady of a loving disposition, and fond of 


— 

RTHUR, nineteen, dark -hair and eyes, fond of music 
PR would like to correspond with a young lady 
as the same age. 

Farry and Janz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Fanny 
is twenty-five, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
fair, -looking. Jane is twenty-one, good-tempered, 
pw hs ero ust be between twenty-three 

thirty-five 

Caras and Jor, two friends, would like to correspond 
=ee, Sve aemng eaten. Charles is nineteen. Joe is 


teen. 
e - R., fair, dark eyes, medium height, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-four, dark, 


tall. 
Freperice H., twenty-one, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about twenty, loving, 


k. 

ArnasEtia C., forty, a widow, brown hair, grey eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a kind, steady man about 
forty-five. 

Inisx Grrt, of a loving disp , an 
= like to correspond with a a about twenty- 

8 OF THE Wast, twenty-five, fond of home, wishes 
to correspond with a young man about thirty, tall, and 
weet: looumg. 

RB. T., dark hair, hazel eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man. 

Lovina Fatrx, twenty-three, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman about twenty-three with a view to 
matrimony. 

Camsatan, twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes. would 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 


A att +aA 





THE ANGEL OF CHARITY. 


Suz moves among the sick and dying, 
A soul of loving grace 

Sometimes to cheer the Tike tavmnents flying 
A sweet smile lights her face ; 

Her heart is filled * with pitying sorrow 
None but herself may know; 

Hope seems to point to no to-morrow 
When tears cease to flow. 


Her life to sacrifice is given 
She loves her human kind: 
And ever she has nobly striven, 
With fearless heart and mind, 
To soothe the fevered eo ‘s distreases, 
The aching heart to " 
And by the ead of prayer or that blesses 
Win consolation pure. 


Oh, not upon the field of glory 
Where oft the hero dies, 
Is learnt life’s most onesies story 
Of true self-sacrifice ; 
But in some city, plague-en e-encumbered, 
Sore stricken by the blow, 
Where the destroyer’s stroke has numbered 
Hundreds of forms laid low. 


Love’s 4 my every danger 


Where th: holds a eon : 
Beside the rick ss of the 


Beside his bed of pain 

Most fondly nursi > we behold her, 
Her nature is all 

The wings of duty that ‘enfold her 
A sheltering prove. 


Oh, many a weary heart nigh broken 
Her name shall ever bless 

For words of hope —! comfort spoken, 
For acts of tenderness ; 

And many a father, many a mother, 
Shall ith 


name her with praise 
Who nursed some t son or brother 
Through the plague’s bitter days. Cc. D. 


Jox, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing, would 
like te correspond with a young lady about his own age 
=A brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, tall, fond aot 
musi 

M. ?.. twenty-two, fair, dark blue eyes, tall, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-four, 
dark hair and eyes. 

ouse.® twenty-one, auburn hair, grey eyes, fair, good- 
looking, of disposition, and fond of roo *would 
like = conmeapon with a young gentleman a! bout the 
same 

8. Wea and H. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. S. W. is twenty-four, oe. a 
of home and children, brown hair, blue ate, bine 
twenty-one, good-lookin dark brown blue ue eran 
medium height. loving. 
eighteen and twenty. 

on and Rosekxt, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Joe is eighteen, tall, blue eyes. 
Robert is seventeen, dark hair and eyes. Respondents 
— rt fond 4 home and ot ci lookin gin Senkat 
uM twenty-three, king, , Ton home 
nad chadeen, world linet cnceepenl wtthe loving, fair 
oun 
4 Beaman, © nape he 4 dark hair and fond of home 
and children, domesticated, tall, would like te co: Gi 
with vt young gentleman about twenty-four, dark, ium 


Evetrx, twenty-three, fond of home and children 
golden hair, blue eyes, loving, wonld like to to correspond 

mith a titan B man about twenty-four, dark hair, brown 

po Ag looking, medium height, fond of home and 


P 





, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
like to ‘coreennd with a Lp ay oll a view 
be dightesn, oud home and 


eo & and D. B., two friends, wish to co aa with 
cee ving aipenion fond of oe BB B. is ee 
a lo me. A 
medium heigh' 


t, fair. 
Rose and Cora, two friends, would like to co 
with two youns men- Rose is twenty, light hai: baie bee 
Brora hate ving disposition. Cora is eighteen, tall, 


M. G. and N. A. a, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. M. G. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, Pas A. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 


Tkamonn, ent Se. light hair, blue eyes, of 2 loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
with a young man about the same age, dark, 


Anna, Geng see dark, fond of home, medium heigh 
thoroughly di omesticated, would like to corresr 
pew pe cane man about twenty-two, good-tempered, and 
lon 

J. L. and G. A.,'two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. J. L. 
arn oe © Rage aie G. A. is fair, blue eyes, 

R. M. and C. ¥V., two friends, would like te corresvond 
with two youss gentlemen. RB. M. L in suet ieee 
Tae, grey eres ~ V. ia nineteen, medium height, brown 

grey ey 


D.L. and F D., two friends, would like to 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. D. L. 
is twenty-three, medium height. F. D. is twenty, tall. 
Respondents ts must be fond of music and dancing, good- 


lookin 
" Anets and Lavra, two friends, would ee agg 
frie: Arve. IROES ee Nis cadarex’ Laat Wy nidstomn, 
sn eyes. ra. igs nineteen, 
ollie Saiaee, fair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
i. home qnd mais, would like to co: 
UD ERTIB, peompend 
with two youn men, Maud is twenty, good. looking, 
fond of home children. Gertie is nineteen, of a loving 


disposition. 
CommunicaTio“s REcEIVED: 


Eva is responded to by—Brace. 
Mavup aa 3 w. 


. Ross by—E. P., twenty-five, medium height, fond of 
ome. 

Wipow by—Victor. 

Manvcar by—Bertie, 

Ratra by—Fanny, twenty, medium height, fair, fond 
of music and soar. 
® yee by—Pollie, twenty-one, fond of home and music, 
ii 

pms Mat x by—J. 0. P. 

Nerrrx b; 


Pies A. 4 y—Alice, twenty, fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
. M. or Rose, twenty-three, dark, hazel eyes, fond 
me 


of hi . 
Bosa by—G. H. B. 
ETTIE by— 
Rosz by— , dark hair and eyes. 
Dora b: , medium height, light bair, and blue 
eyes 
Norrr by— 


Grorer a aw thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
home and masic. 
by—Rosie, nineteen, dark, fond of home and 


«Avent bya M. B., nineteen. 
W. G. by—H. . B.. nineteen, dark brown hair and eyes, 
“er loving. 
A. C. by—E. G.; ariasten, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of ne and children. 
Sam. ee dark hair, hazel eyes, domesticated, 
loving, 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Taz 
Lonpow Reapze are in print, and maybe had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post pn | for ‘hroe-balfpence, Eight- 


eng Keine 
Txz Lonpox ge Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling aod and Bightpence. 
Lirz and am, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each 
EveEyBopr’ 6 Jountiat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


pence, and Five 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Taz Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
between | Alas the Titte and Iynex to Vol. XXXI., Price One 





NOTICE.—Part 193 (Jan.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eigntpence. 





B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Batoc et ieee heanen, 394, Strand, W.0. 
+4# We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surrz & Co, 
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